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JUNE 1900. 


The announcement of the knighthood to 
be conferred upon Professor Jebb was 
welcome not only as an acknowledgement 
of eminent services to learning and educa- 
tion but also as some token that in the 
future literary and linguistic studies may be 
thought worthy of more overt recognition 
than has been accorded in the past. Since 
the times, almost legendary, of the ‘Greek 
play bishops,’ these studies have been, in 
the eyes of those who dispense such ad- 
vancement, their own sufficient reward. 
Scholarship and learning in England have 
not only less of the formal national favour 
than would fall to them in foreign lands : 
they also receive a less favourable treat- 
ment than their sister-studies of science. 
There is no Royal Society fellowship for 
them ; and the breath of academic compli- 
ment bloweth as it listeth. It is a little 
unfair that there should be this dearth of 
encouragement ; and what is unfair is never 
wholly politic. Is it too much to hope that 
the new century may see the establishment 
of a body which shall be to literary and 
historical studies what the Royal Society 
has been for science ? ? 


The new scheme of the Cambridge Board 
of Classics for the improvement of the 
Classical Honours Examination has now 
been discussed in the Senate. Their pro- 
posals, which deal only with the first part 
of the Classical Tripos, were received with 
more acquiescence than enthusiasm. Should 
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they pass, as they may, they will fix the 
Cambridge Classical curriculum as a three 
years course, and if the higher studies 
which enter into the second part survive, it 
will be by their intrinsic virtue and not 
through academic encouragement. 


We have received from Amsterdam the 
official notice of the award of the Hocufft 
medal, which is a prize for original Latin 
verse open to the whole world. Out of the 
18 compositions sent in 9 were judged 
worthy to be printed at the expense of the 
fund. Of these 9 nearly all, including that 
of the prize-winner (Giovanni Pascoli, of 
Messina) on Sosii Fratres Bibliopolae, were 
by Italians. The prize is a gold medal of 
the value of 400 gulden (quadringentum 
florenorum). The poems for the next com- 
petition are to be sent in before the first of 
January 1901, to Cornelius Bellaar Spruyt, 
the registrar of the Arts Department of the 
University (ordinis literarii Academiae) with 
a motto and a sealed paper having outside the 
same motto and inside the writer’s name 
and address. The exercises are to be 
‘nitide et ignota iudicibus manu scripta,’ 
but the judges would prefer them to be 
copied by the ‘ portabile Britannicum prelum 
(type-writer).’ The choice of subjects is 
free; but translations are not admissible, nor 
poems ‘argumenti priuati.’ The result will 
be declared in March. The compositions 
selected in 1899 were noticed in the 
Classical Review of December last. 
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In the number of this Review for 
December 1899 a calculation was offered of 
the extent to which Aristarchus’ readings 
have found a place in the mediaeval Homeric 
text. The present article extends the en- 
quiry to Aristarchus’ two principal prede- 
cessors. 

I adopt the same classification as in the 
ease of Aristarchus, omitting however one 
or two categories ; the readings are divided 
according as they are found (1) in all MSS. 
(2) in the majority, (3) in the minority, (4) 
sporadically, (5) in none. 

As before [ omit atheteses, rearrangements 
of lines, and questions of accentuation. 


A 
(1) 97 =1 
(2) 260 =] 
(3) 393 =1 
(4) 24, 80, 83, 86, 198, 271, 367 (2), 
400, 600 ad 
(5) =23 
B 
(1) =0 
(2) 12, 53, 448 a8 
(3) 196 at 
(4) 239, 302, 318 3 
(5) = 29 
r 
(1) 0 
(2) =0 
(3) 211 =" 
(4) 51, 57, 74, 152 (1), 206, 280 =6 
(5) =13 
A 
(1) =0 
(2) =0 
(3) 277 =] 
(4) 161 S| 
(5) =5 
E 
(1) =0 
(2) 293, 466 =9 
(3) 156, 227 =2 
(4) 31, 638 =2 
(5) =11 
(1) =() 
(2) =0 
(3) =0 
(4) 366 wi 
(5) =7 
(1) 0 
(2) =1 
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ZENODOTUS, ARISTOPHANES, AND THE MODERN HOMERIC TEXT. 





32 1 
(4) 114 a 
(5) =4 

(0) 
(1) 113, 349 =2 
(2) 378 =1 
(3) =0 
(4) 290, 526 =2 
(5) =15 
I 
(1) =0 
(2) 128 (4), 564 =2 
(3) =0 
(4) =0 
(5) =14 
K 
(1) an 
(2) =0 
(3) =0 
(4) 317 =] 
(5) =9 
A 
(1) 437 =1 
(2) 219, 368, 439, 799 =4 
(3) 86, 94 =2 
(4) 101, 104, 348, 754 =4 
(5) =17 
M 
(1) =0 
(2) 161, 231, 340 =3 
(3) 342 =] 
(4) 246 =] 
(5) =17 
N 
(1) =0 
(2) 423, 449 =2 
(3) 447 =] 
(4) 172, 245, 485, 551 =4 
(5) = 2? 
(1) =0 
2) =0 
(3) 16, 118, 208, 249, 310, 400, 437 =7 
(4) 40, 95, 223, 236, 274, 276, 322, 
351, 412, 445, 505 =] 
(5) =17 


O 
(2) 139, 179, 459 wl 
(3) 79, 138, 179, 301 a 
(4) 134, 377, 470 = 
I 


=0 
) 188 =! 
) 161, 507 =2 
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(4) 710 1 
(5) 12 
r 
(1) =0 
(2) 171 =] 
(3) =0 
(4) 173, 392 =2 
(5) =12 
= 
(1) =0 
(2) 3 = 1 
(3) 198, 400, 477, 563 =4 
(4) 385, 424, 576 =3 
(5) =19 
fi 
(1) =0 
(2) =0 
(3) =0 
(4) 26, 342 =2 
(5) =3 
ef 
(1) = 
(2) 11, 138 =2 
(3) =0 
(4) 484 =] 
(5) =4 
AS Preateuwpertsx 
Total ...... 34 35 19 7 17 8 7 18 16 9 
ae ts ¢80 86808 3 0 0 
Majority. 1 83 0020212120 
Minrity.. 11 21 2041 0 00 
Sporadic. 9 38 61 211 2 01 
None ...... as - se 21 6 1 7 4 18 Ss 
And to sum up: 
Total . ' ‘ 385 
all MSS. . . 4 
majority . 29 
minority . : 29 
sporadic . j : 64 
none 259. 


Considering the powerful opposition that 
Zenodotus’ choices had almost immediately 
to withstand, it is perhaps remarkable that 
even a third of them should have in one 
form or another survived. I can offer no 
explanation of the resistance of the 4 read- 
ings which are found in all MSS. and the 
29 which are found in the majority, except 
that, as I have suggested elsewhere, Zeno- 
dotus paid more regard to the xowy, and 
coincided with it more often, than ancient 
critics generally. He is explicitly stated to 
agree with it by the scholia on B 53, 
© 349, 

The sporadic survivals, which may very 
possibly be increased by further collation, 
cannot be due to this cause. I hope before 


long to offer an explanation of their origin. 





® 
(1) =0 
(2) =0 
(3) =0 
(4) 335 (#) =] 
(5) =4 
X 
(1) =0 
(2) =0 
(3) =0 
(4) =0 
(5) =1 
v 
(1) =0 
(2) 307 «1 
(3) - 
(4) 753 = 
(5) = 
Q 
(1) =0 
(2) 486 = 
(3) =0 
(4) 293, 512, 550, 725 =4 
(5) sad 
The totals may be exhibited in a table : 
Angee ££ Of © ££ OE 950 
28 32 20 8 23 16 15 975 7 & 1 6S 
i 0 © @ 808 6 0 Oe G0 e680 
& &@ 2 @ SS 2 £& FF 2 ae Fo 
S$ i1*T ££ 2 ® £00 © 6 Ce 
4 i 4@ HH 8 1 & 3S") Jo ots-s 
17 WY 2. 7 18 12 3 10 3 4:4 3-40 


I do not find that these considerations are 
covered by the article of Adolf Romer, 
Ueber die Homerrecension des Zenodot, Abh, 
d. I. Cl. d. k. Bayerischen Akad. d. Wiss. 
1884 xvii. 641, and I presume they are not 
by the older book of Diintzer (1848) which 
I have not seen. Pusch, Quaestiones Zeno- 
doteae 1889, does not concern himself with 
Homer. 


For Aristophanes it may be sufficient if 
we summarise the results at once : 


Readings peculiar to Aristophanes . 81 
inall MSS. . ; : j ; 2 
in the majority : . ‘ 9 
in the minority P : : ‘ 16 
in sporadic MSS. _. , . : 8 
in none . ; : ‘ - 46 


The lowness of all these figures compared 
with those in the case of Zenodotus, is 
striking. Aristophanes was less original 
than his predecessor, fell more into the 
stream of éxddéces, and therefore was ab- 
sorbed, or nearly so, by Aristarchus. The 
scarcity of sporadic survivals, which is 
R 2 
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remarkable, is perhaps to be accounted for 
by the unkindness of tradition, which will 
have unduly merged Aristophanes in the 
gulf of rues, évioi, ypapera: and the like. A 
notorious case is at 217 where it was left 
for ‘Ammonius’ to restore to Aristophanes 
his zeAdoas, hitherto the property of twés. 

In Nauck’s book on Aristophanes (1848) 
his readings are analysed according to their 
intrinsic merit. 

It should perhaps be stated explicitly that 
in this article I have taken account only of 
the absolutely peculiar readings of Zenodotus 
and Aristophanes ; I have omitted the cases 
where they agree with one another, with 
any of their predecessors, and where the 
reading of either or both of them has been 
accepted by Aristarchus. 

I append a list of Alexandrian and post- 
Alexandrian critics whose readings have 
found their way into manuscripts : 


Antigonus ¥ 319 (a few). 

Apollonius I 153 (a few). 

Callistratus = 255 (one MS.). 

Crates & 558 (one MS.). 

Demetrius Ixion B 127 (?) (one or two MSS.). 

Epaphroditus = 313 (two MSS.). 

Heracleo A 298 (majority). 

Hermeias II 207 (minority). 

Menecrates A 94 (all). 

Nicias E 203 (majority). 

Ptolemy Ascalonites H 177 (MSS. divided). 
T. W. ALLEN. 
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PostscrRIPT. 


The MS. which was quoted in my review of 
‘Ammonius,’ February 1900, as ‘Ven. 459’ 
is more correctly ‘Ven. 458.’ Its scholia 
have been published by Prof. Ludwich in his 
‘Homerica’ 1893. I adda few points to 
his account. (1) The two MSS. Ven. 458 
and Par. 2766 are identical not only in 
their scholia but in their text: they are 
both members of the ‘L Lips.’ or 4 family. 
For Par. 2766 I refer to Dr. Leaf, Journ, 
Phil. 1892, p. 246. These 'scholia are how- 
ever not common to the / family as a whole; 
the other members either want scholia or 
possess scholia of a different character. (2) 
The mention of Dionysius Thrax, Timarchus 
and Aristotle on évravfot (® 122) remains 
the principal peculiarity of Ven. 458 Par. 
2766; even ‘Ammonius’ has only Dionysius. 
Timarchus, whose name occurs nowhere else, 
is perhaps Timachidas, a commentator ac- 
tive in the Aristophanes scholia. On 6 163 
Ptolemy Pindarion occurs nowhere else, but 
his name may perhaps be introduced into 
‘Ammonius’ at the top of col. vii. (3) The 
quotation from Alecaeus on X 338 is to be 
found in T (on 332): on the other hand the 
following morsel of Ibycus, which I do not 
find ap. Ludwich, seems new. W 533 zpoc- 
cobev. cuvéotadtat Td © Kal Ext. dpotoy TO 
tapiBvK® Kipatos é£whev dxpov maca Kadés 
downs (sic.). 





DIONYSIUS OF HALICARNASSUS AS AN AUTHORITY FOR THE TEXT OF 
THUCYDIDES. 


(WitH Spectra, REFERENCE TO THucyp. VIII. 64 § 5 as Quorep 1n Ep. aD AMMAEUM 


II. 


The passage of Zp. ad Amm. ii. runs thus 
in the text edited last year by Usener and 
Radermacher (Dionysii Halicarnasei Opus- 
cula, vol. I pp. 430, 431): ’Ev ois 8€ ras 
TTWTELS TOV OVOUATWY Kal TOY TpooHyopLOV Kat 
TOV pETOXOV Kal <T@V> TuVaTTOMEVWY TOUTOLS 
GpOpwv éfaddAdrre Tod cuvnois, otTws TxNMa- 
rile [rH ppdve|: ‘cwdppooivyv yap AaBoioa 
ai woAes Kal addeav TOV Tpaccopévwn éxwpnoav 
éxi tiv avtixpus edevbepiav, THs amd Tov 
’AOnvaiwy SzovAov eivopias od mpotynoavres.’ 
oi pev yap axodovOus TH Kow7 cuvnbeia oXNMa- 
tilovres Thy ppdow TO Te OnrAvKa yever TIS 
mpoonyopias TO OnAvkov av elev£av poprov, Kai 
thy tracw [THs peToxns| THY airatuny <av> 


~ 


11.) 


dvti Ths yevixns e€ragav tov tpdmov Tovee 
‘cwdpooivnv yap AaBodoa ai roAcs Kai adeav 
TOV TparTomevwv exwpnoav eri THY dvTLKpYS 
édevbepiav, tHv amd tov ’AOnvaiwy trovAov 
civouiav ov mpotijoaca. of dé Ta appeviKd 
tots OnAvKois cuvTartrovTes, GaTEP OvTOS TE 
toinxev, <Kal> Tas yeviKas dvi Tov airiaTiKeY 
Trocewy tapadapBdvovres codouxilew av i’ 
npav €éyowro. 

‘Sometimes Thucydides gives an unusual 
turn tothe casesof proper names, and common 
nouns, and participles, and the articles 
attached to them. He will then frame such 
a sentence as this: cwdpocvvyy...tis amd 
tov “A@nvdwv trovAov eivouias ov mpotr 
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pyoavres. Writers whose syntax conforms 
to ordinary usage would have coupled the 
feminine form (sc. of the participle) with 
the feminine gender of the noun, and would 
have used the accusative instead of the 
genitive case as follows: cwppocivyv...riv amd 
rav’ AOnvdwv vrovAov eivouiav od mpoTimncacaL. 
Whereas authors who construct masculines 
with feminines, as Thucydides has done, and 
use genitives instead of accusatives, would 
be said by us to be guilty of solecism.’ 

Elsewhere (Dionysti Halicarnassensis Li- 
brorum de Imitatione Reliquiae Epistulaeque 
Criticae Duae, p. 107) Usener has the 
following remarks upon this passage, 
‘iterum in ipsa re quam demonstraturus est 
Dionsyius interpolato exemplo turpiter 
deceptus est. Thucydides enim viii 64 non 
scripsit THs ard tév “AOnvaiwv trovAov eivopias 
ov mpotiyunoavres, Sed THV...UrovAov avTovo- 
pilav ov mpotisznoavres. illud lectionis por- 
tentum qua uia ortum sit, optimus codex 
Vaticanus monstrat, cum rijs...vrovAov airo- 
vouiav exhibet. tis ex glossemate airis, ut 
conicias, natum postquam in libros inrepsit, 
consentaneum erat etiam nominum casum 
mutari.’ 

The authority of Hermann Usener, great 
everywhere, is especially great in connexion 
with the Scripta Rhetorica of Dionysius. 
But here he seems to be in error. It is 
probable (as I shall endeavour to show) 
that Dionysius has, in this case, preserved 
a genuine reading of Thucydides. 

It cannot, indeed, be denied that Dionysius 
is lax in quotation. This is decisively 
shown in cases (Zp. ad Pomp., c. 2; Ep. ad 
Amm. ii. ec. 2) in which he professes to be 
reproducing textually (airais Aé~eow, Kara 
Mew) what he has himself already written 
elsewhere. If the extracts given in these 
two chapters are compared with their 
originals in De Demosth. cc. 5-7 and in De 
Thucyd. c. 24, it will be seen that textual 
reproduction did not, in the view of 
Dionysius, preclude occasional omissions and 
additions of words, as well as many minute 
variations in their order. 

When quoting from other authors 
Dionysius shows no less freedom than when 
quoting from himself. In particular, Zp. 
ad Amm. ii. furnishes clear indications that 
he is citing Thucydides hastily and from 
memory. For example, it seems likely 
that the words 4 re oix dzoreiyurts Tov 
TAnppvpiov (c. 5) are a confused recollection 
of the two following passages, rijs Aevxddos 
Tv ov mepitecxiow (Thucyd. iii. 95) and riv 
tov TAnuprvpiov ARWw (Thucyd. vii. 25). 
This is an extreme instance of inaccuracy, 
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but faulty memory is the most plausible 
explanation of many other less serious dis 
crepancies between the text of Thucydidean 
passages as given by Dionysius and as given 
by our MSS. of Thucydides. 

It has sometimes been thought that the 
quotation from Book viii. has suffered 
through a like lapse of memory. It is, 
however, almost incredible that the central 
point on which Dionysius dwells, the use of 
the genitive in place of the accusative, 
should be wrongly given. Usener, therefore, 
thinks that Dionysius quoted faithfully, but 
from a corrupt source. The true view seems 
rather to be that he quoted faithfully and 
from a trustworthy source. 

To show this, we must turn from 
Dionysius to the manuscripts and scholia of 
Thucydides himself. Usener is right in 
esteeming highly the authority of B (Cod. 
Vat.), which is specially valuable in Books 
vii and viii. But he fails to report its 
testimony correctly. According to Hude’s 
collation the original reading of B was ris 
dmd tav ’AOnvaiwy trovAov civopias, which 
was altered into ris azo tav ’APnvaiwy 
trovAov avtovopiavy, While atvrovouias appears 
in the margin. Other manuscript readings 
are: Tyv...UrovAov evvopiav C, and ry... 
trovAov avrovomayv AEFGM. azo is found 
in B and Dionysius only, imo being given by 
ACEFGM. The Schol. also supports iro in 
the following note: etBovAdrepar yap yevd- 
pevat ai modes éxwpynoav ext THY avTiKpUs 
eXevepiav, THs imd tdv “AOnvaiwy trovAov 
eivopias ovdev dpovticavtes. TovTO ydp éoTe 
TO mpotiunoavtes.! 

It will be seen that this Schol. further 
supports, and gives the grammatical 
rationale of, the construction rfs...imovAov 
civopias...cpotiunoavtes. To Usener this 
use of the genitive appears to be as 
monstrous as it had already appeared to K. 
W. Kriiger.? But despite their incredulity, 
and despite the criticism of Dionysius 
himself, the use of zporiay (in the sense of 
‘care for’) with the genitive is sufficiently 
supported by Aesch. Agam. 1672, Eurip. Alc. 
761, Aristoph. Plut. 883, [Demosth.] de 
Halonneso 80. 22. 

The genitive, therefore, rather than the ac- 
cusative must be read. It is grammatically 
possible ; it is the reading of Dionysius and 
of the Scholiast ; it is also attested by B, 
the evidence of which not infrequently 
outweighs that of all other MSS. in Books 


1 Another schol. seems to have had the accusative. 
AdAAws: ob mpoTiuhoaytes, ov mpoTimoTépay axérTES. 

2K. W. Kriiger, Dionys. Hal. Historiographica, 
p. 281. 
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vii. and viii. Similarly eivouias (rather 
than airovoyias) and dd (rather than io), 
should probably be read. About the 
masculine zpotiujoavres there has, notwith- 
standing Dionysius’ criticism, been no 
question in moderntimes. The construction 
is so plainly Thucydidean. 

The extract from Dionysius is, I repeat, 
quoted from Usener and Radermacher’s 
text, in which the conjecture av éevgay is 
adopted in place of the manuscript reading 
évrélevéav, and in which the dv inserted before 
avri is similarly due to conjecture. It is just 
possible that the manuscript readings 
should be retained and that Dionysius 
should be understood to refer to some actual 
attempt made to rewrite the words of 
Thucydides, the merits of whose style were 
the subject of so much controversy among 
the later schools of rhetoric. 

However this may be, we cannot doubt 
that the tendency of the Graeco-Roman age 
would be to eliminate, rather than to 
multiply, the peculiarities of Thucydidean 
grammar. But Dionysius himself was too 


close a student of style deliberately to 
change an established reading even when it 
seemed to him so strange as the con- 
struction of zpotyédv with the genitive. 
Bearing this in mind, we may feel justified 


in surmising that, after every allowance has 
been made for mistakes due to quotation 
from memory, some of the rare expressions 
cited by him in Zp. ad Amm. ii. as 
Thucydidean are really so, though they may 
not be found in ow present texts. For 
example, it may well be that rdpayos (Zp. 
ad Amm. ii. 10) rather than rtapayy was 
the form written by Thucydides in one 
or more of the following passages, Thucyd. 
ii. 84, iv. 75, vii. 80, viii. 42. Such a 
form would not be rarer than others 
found among the undisputed readings of 
Thucydides ; and, of course, it is generally 
conceded that, in a text dependent upon no 
MSS. of such high standing as that of the 
Paris manuscripts of Demosthenes and of 
Plato’s Republic, the testimony of all the 
MSS. must occasionally be set aside. 

Still, for the practical purposes of an editor 
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of Thucydides, the true critical principle 
to be applied to the evidence of Dionysius 
is that enunciated by Mr. H. Stuart Jones 
in his recent edition of Thucydides i-iy; 
‘testimonia scriptorum antiquorum, et 
praecipue Dionysii Halicarnassensis, ut in 
codicum varietate aliquantum ponderis 
habent, ita raro contra codicum auctori- 
tatem valent.’ Although Dionysius is so 
many centuries older than our complete 
manuscripts of Thucydides, the authority 
thus indicated is probably all that should 
be assigned to him in the four or five score 
passages—some of considerable length— 
which he quotes from Thucydides. But ina 
doubtful case he will turn the scale, Such 
a case I should be inclined to see in Thucyd, 
vii. 70, 8: kai ot otparnyol mpowér. Exarépwy, 
«i Td Tov épwev pn Kat’ avayKnv tpvpvay 
Kpovopevov, avaxaAdovvres 6vomacrTi Tov TpLnpap- 
Xov npwrwv, ot pev ’APnvaior, ei THY ToAeuwTa- 
THY yi oikeoTepay Hon THS ov Ov dALyou Tévov 
KextTnpevns Oaraoons iyyovpevor iroxwpoicu, 
ot b& Svpaxdcrot, ei os capds icact tpoPvpor- 
pevovs 'AOnvaiovs mavti tpdrw diadvyéiv, 
TovTous aitoi hevyovras hevyovow. Here the 
reading & éAcyov zévov supported by B, 
Dionysius and the scholiast, should, I think 
be prefered to that (8° éAdyov) given by the 
MSS. generally. Still more probably 
should *A@yvaious (omitted by many editors) 
be retained, when supported by Dionysius 
together with all the MSS. In de Thucyd. 
ce. 26 Dionysius quotes at considerable length 
and with warm admiration the passage of 
which this sentence forms a part, and the 
fact that he gives the proper noun seems to 
show that he found it in his copy of 
Thucydides and felt it to be graphic—‘those 
very Athenians.’ There is no variant in the 
MSS. of Dionysius, and Usener is con- 
strained to remark, in his critical footnote, 
“’A@nvaiovs emblema Dionysio uetustius.’ 
An interpolation it may conceivably be; 
but conjectured interpolations anterior to 
Dionysius and the papyrus fragments open 
up a region into which our existing evidence 
does not enable us to follow. 


W. Rays Roserts. 
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ON A SAYING OF GORGIAS. 


In Thompson’s Appendix to his edition of 
Plato’s Gorgias there is a discussion of a 
saying of that sophist to the effect that his 
longevity was due to his temperate life. 
The words quoted from Plutarch (de Gloria 
Athen. 5) are as follows :— 

érei tis airov npeto tive diaity xpwmevos 
ovtws eupeAGs kal peta aicOyoews tocovTov 
xpovov fnoeev, OddEv Twrore, elev, 
yoovas Evexev mpaéas. Anpyrpws de 
6 Bufdvrios év reraptw rept rommpatwv ‘Topyias, 
dnoiv, 6 Aecovrivos épwrnfeis ti aita yéyovev 
aittov ToD Bidoo wAcw TOV ExaTov EeTdv, Edn, 
TO pndév maomore ETéepov EveKeV 
TETOLNKEV AL, 

Lucian in his Macrobiot (23) makes him 
give as the reason da 7d pndérote cupre- 
pievexPjvat Talis GAAwy edwxiats, AN expression 
in which edwxias recalls the #d5ov7s in the 
first answer recorded by Plutarch. But 
what is érépov in the second answer? 
Gorgias certainly cannot have said that he 
had never done anything ‘for the sake of 
another.’ If, again, we choose to make 
érépou évexev mean ‘for the sake of anything 
else (than living to be old),’ we assign to 
Gorgias a peculiarly unworthy rule of life. 
Nor could érépov alone well yield such a 
sense. Moreover the three phrases ought to 


amount to the same in meaning. The 
saying of Gorgias was evidently well 
known, for Thompson further quotes 
Stobaeus for the same answer in a fourth 
form, viz. ovdév ovdérore, én, zpos Hdoviv 
ote daywy ote dpdcas. 

The four passages together make it 
certain that Gorgias spoke of ‘ never doing 
anything for (mere) pleasure,’ and that the 
pleasure in question was pleasure of eating 
(as reported by Lucian and Stobaeus) and 
other sensual acts (mpagas, zerouxevat, 
dpacas). The probabilities are that his 
saying was put in vigorous epigrammatic 
language. Meineke was on the right scent 
when for érépov he suggested évrépov. Zeller 
quotes a conjecture to the same effect, 
yaorépos. But évrépov cannot be rendered 
der sinnlichen Lust, and yaorépos is, of 
course, too far from érépov. The actual word, 
I believe, was y+ pov, which is the proper 
term for the lower part of the trunk. The 
satisfaction of this part of the body would 
include that of al/ the sensual appetites, 
and hence the word was carefully chosen 
by Gorgias as the completest way of stating 
the case. ‘By never doing anything for the 
pleasure of the body below the belt.’ 

T. G. Tucker. 





ON THE OPTATIVE AND THE GRAPHIC CONSTRUCTION IN GREEK 
SUBORDINATE CLAUSES. 


% Tue following paper attempts to show 
that in certain cases the Optative and 
Graphic constructions are not regularly 
employed in subordinate clauses with 6rc or 
és, or in ‘ dependent questions,’ after a past 
tense: that in their place we find the 
imperfect or pluperfect indicative. 

These cases are: (A) when the clause 
depends on a non-personal phrase, or is 
itself subject to the principal verb. To this 
rule there are only four exceptions—all in 
Xenophon ; (B) when the clause depends 
on a personal phrase which is negatived. 
To this there are five exceptions which 
admit of special justification. 

I have searched through the following 
authors and works for my instances :— 
Thucydides, Demosthenes (exclusive of the 
spurious writings), Lysias (Shuckburgh), 


and the Epitaphios, Andokides (Marchant), 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, Hellenica, Memora- 
bilia, Cyropaedia, Agesilaus, Symposium, 
Hiero, Respublica lLacedaemoniorum et 
Atheniensium, Apologia Socratis, Oeconom- 
icus, De Vectigalibus, De Re Equestri, 
De Venatione, De Officio Magistri Equitum, 
Jebb’s Attic Orators, Plato’s Protagoras, 
Aristotle’s Poetics XI, and Herodotus. 

Goodwin (M. and T. § 674. 1.) quotes II. 
13, 674, 


ovo€ Te On OTTL OyiowvTo Aaoi, 


and remarks in a parenthesis, ‘Here the 
present optative or indicative would be 
regular in Attic Greek.’ Madvig (Greek 
Syntax p. 109 § 130b) perhaps goes a step 
further when he says, ‘ where in the oratio 
recta the present indicative would stand, 
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sometimes the imperfect is put (of that 
which coincides in time with the principal 
sentence), so that the mood, but not the 
tense, is retained from the oratio recta.’ 
He then instances without reference ‘ jdew, 
re éWevoou,’ and cites Xen. Cyr. 3. 3. 9. 

Goodwin also (M. and T. § 674. 2.) quotes 
Xen, An. 3. 1. 2, and Aristoph. Vesp. 283. 
The latter is a very doubtful case, and ‘ He 
was from the first’ seems to be the correct 
rendering. The former, however, is not, 
perhaps, the freak some commentators 
appear to think ; rather a principle in Greek 
Syntax is illustrated which has hardly 
received the attention it deserves. 

The ‘Graphic’ and ‘ Optative’ construct- 
ions in subordinate clauses after dri, ds etc., 
and in ‘Dependent Questions’ represent 
the words of the speaker or interrogator, 
and the thought or conception in the mind 
of the percipient. I shall call such 
constructions subjective. 

There are two cases in which 
‘subjectivity ’ cannot be expressed. First 
(A) when the clause depends on a non- 
personal phrase, or is itself subject to the 
principal verb. Secondly (B) when the 
clause depends on a personal phrase which 
is negatived. For instance contrast ‘ He 
did not perceive that the enemy were on 


such 


him’ with ‘He perceived that the enemy 


were on him.’ In the latter case his 
‘subjective’ perception was ‘The enemy are 
on me’ which is expressed by the Graphic 
or Optative construction. In the former he 
did not perceive, and therefore no ‘ subjective’ 
construction is possible; and Homer, 
Herodotus and Attic Prose writers use in 
both A and B a past tense, as in English, 
either Imperfect or Pluperfect according as 
the sense demands. 

The construction A begins in Homer, e.g. 
Od. 24. 182. yrwrov & jv 6 pa tis ode Gear 
éritappobos jev. 

In Attic I find the following instances 
(1). Xen. An. 2. 3. 6. dprov Hv or eyyis 
mov Bacire’s jv. (2). Mem. A. 1. 2. 38. 
dyjrov éyéveto, Ort...dpyiLovro. (3) Dem. 
1119. 25. obx adyAov jr...d7e todro eweAXov 
monoev. (4). Xen. Cyr. 7. 2. 4. éyévero 
tovto OnAov, dtu elxero Ta axpa. (5). Thue. 
2. 65. 5. airuov & fv Ori...Katetxe TO TAGOs. 
(6), Xen. Hell. 7. 2. 10. airuov & jv...dre... 
dpyilovro atrots. (7). Mem. A. 1. 7. 2. as 
ovK évouilev os 4 TOALs vopiler Geos, roiw tor’ 
éxpyoavro texunpiw; (8). An. 2. 3. 11. fv 
KAéapxov xatapabeiv ws érecrare. (9). Cyr. 
1. 4. 1. rods warépas...dviptyto...€vdnAos dr, 
ore Homdero aitav tovs vieis. (10). Cyr. 
1. 4, 2. SpAds te fv raaow, Ste irepedoPetro. 
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(11). Thuc. 7. 28. 2. adrods émieLev dri dvo 
modeuous Gua elyov. (12). Xen. Hell. 7. 1. 
35. péya 5 ovveBdddero 7G Iedorida cis 75 
Tynaobar Kal Gru évevixyKerav of @nBaior...xat 
Ort meropOynkores THY xHpav...epaivovto. (13). 
Cyr. 4. 1. 8. dOvpiav d& meiorny mapeiye 
Tacw, OT. TO Hyovpevov THS oTpaTias didov 
diePOapOa eddxer tats yvopas. (14). Dem. 
127. 4. 6 & Eidpaios...dréapatey éavriv, 
épy» paptupjoas ore dtxaiws...dvOeorjKe 
Piirrw. (Here the principal clause is 
practically non-personal, and is equivalent 
to ‘The act of Euphraeus proved that ete.’) 

Very similar to this last are two passages 
in Lysias (15). X (19) § 39. 1. 256. 6 yap 
Kévevos Odvatos Kai ai diabjKxar...cadas 
edjAwoav Ort ToAAOTTOV Epos HY TA XpHaTa. 
and (16)—Lys. X (19). § 52. 1. 351. 6 8 
drofavav eédyAwoev Ott ork GAnOH Taira Fy. 
[ep. also (17) Herodot. 7. 57. edavpBrnrov 
dv tHde TodTO eyévero Ste EweArNe pev eda 
oTpatiny. | 

Xenophon provides exceptions—(17) An. 
4. 1. 17. dHrov jy ore mpaypa te ein. (18) 
An. 4. 7. 20. & xat dijdov éyévero Sri TovTov 
évexa EX\Oou. (9). An. 2. 4, 22. tore dy kal 
éyvocOn ott of PBadpBapo tov avOpwrov 
tromeupaev. (20). Ages. 6 § 6. éypiro... 
mohddxis adnAos yryvomevos, OTov TE «in, Kal 
érov to [contrast A (9) and A (10)]. The 
next four instances are excusable—(20). 
An. 3. 1. 10. cadés waow éddxe evar dre 6 
arddos €in eri Baortéa (racw éddKxer = ravTes 
évopufov)—(21). An. 7. 4. 4. didov éyévero ob 
évexa, of @paxes Tas dAwreKidas eri ais 
Kepadais gopotor...where gopoto. is ‘a 
present truth rather than a past fact.’ 
(Goodwin M. and T. § 671) as is (22) De 
Vectig. 1 § 2 rotro pév eibis dvedaivero, drt 
) xepa mépucey o1a Aciotas mpooddous 
mapéxerGar, and (23) Dem. 679. 5. 9 pe 
rolvuy = cuppayia...cwvertaby...Xapidypov 8 
épyw gavepod yeyernuévov o7t THs ToAEws 
€xOpos eorw. 

The construction B. also begins in Homer. 
ep. Il. 13. 674. od8€ re Hdy ore SydwvTo 
Aaoi and 20. 466. virus, oF SE 7d dn, 6 
ob weiceoGan Euehkrev. In Attic Prose I find 
the following—(1). Thuc. 1. 50. 1. rovs re 
aitav didous, od aigGopevor OTe Hoonvto ot 
emt td Seki Képa, d&yvootvres Exrewov. (2). 
Xen. Hell. 7. 5. 16. ot8€v rovrov 
éredoyicavto, 088 ort...OnBaiors...€uedAov 
paxeoOar [cp. Herod. 3. 25. éorparevero... 
ovte Adyov éEwuT@ Sovs dr és Ta EvxaTa TIS 
yis {ue\Ac orpareverOa.] (3) Xen. Hell. 
3. 3. 9. elov 8€ Kai Todro...ddavifovres (= ov 
SyAodvres)...07e eh’ Eva éxeivov Ereurov. (4) 
Thue. 6. 1. 1. ’A@nvator €BovAovro...€rt 
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SixeXiav trAEvoavTEes KaTacTpevacGar...amerpot 
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(=odx eiddres) of woddvi dvres Tod peyéBous 
ms vnoov Kal Ore moAenov avypodvro. (5) 
Xen. Cyr. 1. 3. 10. éredeAnobe de (=did not 
remember) ov re Orc Bacireds Hoba, of Te 
@dAo, ote od apxwv. (6) Dem. 380. 5. is 
interesting—oyero...ov Te Tiv dappworiav... 
frokoywodpevos, oF’ Otc mperBevtis aAAos 
jpnto av0 atrot [atrot S. but vulyo airod], 
ov ore T&v ToLotTwY 6 vopos Oavatov THY 
ypiav etvar xeAever, 009’ Sri wavTdv TowovTwv 6 
youos Oavarov tiv Cypiav elvar KeAever, ov’ Ste 
mavoewvov €ort...€is peoas Tas OnBas...BadiLeww. 
Here jpyro follows the rule, while rdvdevdv 
gore and 6 vopos KeAever are ‘present truths 
rather than past facts’ and need not be 
regarded as exceptions. [cp. also Herod. 8. 
78, ndecav S€ ovKw Ott ohéas TepieKvKAEovTO... 
ot BapBapor |. 

So far I have cited nothing but 6m 
clauses. I now quote what Latin, in all 
probability, would treat as Dependent 
Questions i.e. the subjectivity of the 
subordinate clause would be shown by the 
use of the subjunctive mood. cp. (7) Thue. 
3. 22. 4. 0b yap nde (Sc. 7d orpatdredov) 4, 
nm iv TO Sewov (Spratt says ‘mark the 
realization ; hence the mood of actual fact, 
indicative’). (8) Xen. An. 3. 5. 17. 
éxdbioav xwpis Tois...pacKovras €idévar, oddeV 
djAov Tounoavtes Oro TopevoerOar eeAdXov. 
(9) Dem. 925. 14. oddév de ofors Onpiots 
érAnoiage. (10) Dem. 1071. 24. odd 
qoOovro, ore Hv TereAeutnkws. Plato. Prot. 
315 E. wept 8 dv duedéyovro ob Kk Hduvaynv 
pabety. (12) Xen. Cyr. 1. 4. 8. eddwxev 
otdév, adXo Spay, 7 Sry Edevye. Perhaps 
we may add (13) Xen. An. 2. 5. 33. 
ipheyvoow (ovK yoav) dtu éxoiow and (14) 
Thue. 1. 50. 3. od fadéws tiv didyvwrw 
érowotvro § dmotow ~éxpatouw 7) ©éxparovvro. 
[Herod. 6. 79. od k Gpuwv of evrds Tods exrds 
0, Te €xpyooov. 1. 78. tadra texpivavto... 
ovdév mw eiddres TOV HV wep Sdpdis. 6. 52. 
Aeyovor. . .roUs Sraprijras. . .tHv pytépa.. . 
haBeiv...obx eidviay tév elvexey ebvAdocero. 
8.13. obK ciddres TH ef€povto, é&émirrov pds 
tas mérpas. 9. 74. dvicracav tos Sdypovs, 
od eiddres iva tregexerto 7) ‘EXEvy]. 
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when the verb is negatived. e.g. ‘I do not 
know’ may be regarded as a_ positive 
expression, and be equivalent to ‘ I wonder,’ 
‘T am at a loss,’ ete. and then subjectivity 
is easily suggested. But in Attic Prose I 
can only find the following instances (B*) 
(1) Thue. 7. 44. 3. ot« jrictavto (= irdpouv 
mpos 0, Te xpi) xwpyoar (2) 5. 54. 1. wde dé 
ovdels (= ravres NTOpovy) Gor oTparevovar (3) 
Xen An. 4 5. 7. jyvoan (=Oavpage) 
6, Te TO maOos ein. (4) Hell. 3. 3. 10. ovx 
qoecav (=eOavpalov) drocov Td péyeBos «in. 
(5) Thue. 4. 68. § 6. édyAovw Se obdev ore 
ioact Ta Tpacoomeva is the only case of dre 
which I can discover. Perhaps the position 
of the negative after the verb, as in B’ (2), 
may have some effect on the construction. 

Thue. 4. 50. 2. is not an exception—év 
als (sc. émurroAais) kepddavov Tv mpds Tovs 
Aaxedaipoviovs od yryvookew 6, te Bovdovrat. 
The whole phrase od yryvockev 6, te BovAovrat 
is from the Recta. So Xen. Oec. 2 $ 9. 
€yéAacas 7’ €wot ws ovde eiddTL, 6, TL EN 
adodros Where ws ovdé eiddre equals A€ywv Epe 
otk eideva. [Add Herod. 4. 150. ddoyinv 
elyov Tod xpyornptov, ovre AuBinv «iddtes Okov 
yns ein and 5. 92. 4 8& AdBda, cidvia re oddev 
Tav elvexa €éxelvov amiKoiato...p€épovoa (Sc. TO 
madiov) évexeipire adtav évi. 3, 68, is in Or. 
Obl. obre doris ein 6 cvvorxéwv abr7 cidévar]. 

I hope to be allowed an opportunity later 
of demonstrating that (C) when the clause 
depends on a verb of seeing, knowing, etc. 
(i.e. those verbs which take both participle 
and infinitive) and certain others, the 
Optative and Graphic constructions occur 
only in about 50 per cent. of the instances : 
(D) that after a past tense of the verbs above 
mentioned (if we exclude Xenophon) a 
plain relative is used in preference to an 
interrogative in the proportion 6: 1: 
finally (G) that a direct interrogative is 
never employed at all by any prose-writer. 

H. Darniey NaYtor. 

OrMOND COLLEGE, 

MELBOURNE UNIVERSITY, 
Feb, 1900. 





THE TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF CICERO’S PHILIPPICS, AND OF THE 
ORATIONS BEFORE CAESAR. 


(Continued from p. 48.) 


I 


Since the publication of my previous 
article upon the text of Cicero’s Philippics, 
(CZ. R. 1900, pp. 39-48) I have been fur- 





nished with new material by the kindness 
of Dr. de Vries, the chief librarian of the 
Leiden Library, who offered to send two 
MSS. to the Bodleian for my use. These are 
(1) Vossianus, Lat. O. 2., containing Pht- 


Subjectivity is not always impossible 
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lippies i.-xiii. 29, the Catilinarians and the 
Oratt. Caesarianae. The MS. consists of two 
portions ; that which contains the Philippics 
belongs, according to Dr. de Vries, to the 
tenth century, while the second part of the 
MS. appears to me to be in an eleventh 
century hand. 

(2) Leidensis 148, a thirteenth century 
MS. containing all the Philippics. In the 
following remarks I term the first MS. », 
and the second A. ‘They both belong to the 
D family, and v is undoubtedly the oldest 
known member of this. It is singular in 
view of its antiquity that v should not have 
been previously collated. 

The second MS. A is without doubt derived 
from v and is only valuable as a representa- 
tive of v after Phil. xiii. 29. 

The numeration of the speeches in these 
MSS. is interesting. In v Phil. iii. is 
correctly numbered, but at the end of the 
speech comes Lxplicit liber iv. Incipit v. The 
fifth Philippic is similarly called Philippic 
vi., so that after the lacuna in the D family 
extending from v. 31 to vi. 18, there comes 
at the end of vi. correctly Liber vi. explicit. 
There is a further error at the beginning of 
Phil. vii., which is described as Lib. viii., 
but at the end comes correctly Liber vit. 
explicit. There is no title to Phil. viii., but 
it has a correct swbscriptio. The error at 
the end of Phil. iii. is reproduced in A, but 
the mistake at the beginning of Phi/. vii. is 
not. In neither MS. is there any break at 
iii. 27, Hodierno die, as in Halm’s MSS.! 
(abgt). 

1 was greatly interested to find that v is 
elosely connected with the New College 
MS. 2, which I referred to in my previous 
article (p. 45). The nature of the agreement 
will be readily seen by comparing the follow- 
ing readings of vA with those which I there 
quoted from nv. I take the points in the 
same order as that there followed. It will 
be observed that many of the striking read- 
ings reported from appear as corrections 
in v. ‘These corrections appear in all cases 
to be contemporary, and in several to be 
entered by the first hand. 

At Phil. xii. 26 there is a break in v, two- 
thirds of a line being left vacant, while a 
capital H has been erased. In X there is 
no break. (The // in haec ego in n is written 
by the illuminator.) 

xii, 18 sic... . querebantur om. vA. 
22 exitum qui mihi fuit propositus 
exitus vd, 

1 This break at iii. 27 in abgt is obviously due to 
the error in numeration at the end of Phil. iii. which 
occurs 1n v. 
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4 cum fecerimus vA. 
30 in hac causa A. 
19 deleta vA. 


xiii. 


xiii. 


xiv. 13 cogitari vA. 

7 puniret (ante ii. litt. ras.) poenam 
v: puniret poenam A 

ii. 101 agro p.c. Campano vA. 


Viii. 


c 
vii. 3 non pauis afi pertimescendis v: 
non paucis an pertimescendis X. 
g turres turres 
viii. 17 linee sunt v: lignee sunt A. 

il. 7 ioca vA. 

63 gerens ex 
gerens X. 
87 Sp. add. sup. lin. mi. in v : Sp.r. 

2 appellare mallent wv: apellare 
mallem X. 

34 quod ex quid v: quod dA. 
38 caderent nonnulli X. 

6 r. p. vA (rei p. appears to be an 
eccentricity of 7). 

9 ita erased before castellis in v and 
inserted by m.z. before ab ingres- 
sione: ita ab ingressione X. 

10 coloniis vA. 

17 vel ili erased after huic in v, and 
omitted by X. 

38 si illi vixissent A. 


regens v (corr. mai.) 


Viii. 
Xiv. 


In the five passages quoted from Phil. xiv. 
v agrees with n. 

That wn come from the same source is 
shown by the test of omissions. Thus they 
both omit 1.34 putasne . .. voluisse, ii. 21 
eisque.... quidem, v 22 et. . . concupisset, 
vii. 2 Antonii.. . legatos, viii. 28 nec. ... 
consulares, x. 20 non... reddere, 21 secuti 
... quarta, xi. 18 ante... duas, 26 opinor... 
cohortes. On the other hand vA contain ii. 
18 utnon modo... . contraria, iii. 2, tamen 
. .. Tanuariae, vii. 2 populares . . . optimo, 
viii. 19, gravitatem .. . civitas, while v con- 
tains iv. 7 ostenditis . . . iudicare, which 
is omitted by both m and A. The MSS. also 
are characterised by the same corruptions, 
the reading of the second hand in v being 
nearly always followed or developed in 
NA, e.g. 

ae 
Phil. i. 1 cum sperarem] cum perare v, cum 
pararem A, comperirem 7. 
5. magis sup. lin. im vd, in text. n. 
enim et in sup. lin. in v, in text. nd 
fuerunt f 
13. iam sunt] iam fuit v: iam uer- 
unt 7A. 
pro u 
19. promulgata] nulgata v: promil- 
gata: promulgata n de tertia decu- 
decuria 
ria] detercia v : decuria d : de tercian. 








nam 


mt.) 


. A. 
llare 


P an 


and 
yres- 


and 


i 
20. negligimus] neglegimus v: negli- 


e 
gimus An ducimus] docimus v: doce- 
mus An. 


The conclusion seems almost irresistible 
that 2 like X is copied from v. There are, 
however, certain difficulties, since n possesses 
some notable readings not found in vA, the 
occurrence of which requires explanation, 
viz. i. 2 renovavi Vn (revocavi vA), ii. 6 
impudica Vn (pudica cett), iv. 17, negatis, 
Ven (negastis vA), 11 non est V7'n (non est, 
non est ce/t) v. 17, habuerit Vn (habuit ceét) 
25 at hi] haec Vn (haec ii vel et hii ceét), ix. 
16 videatur Vn (videbitur cett). These 
cannot be due to accident. 

While therefore, the probability is that 
n, While descended from v, has been in places 
corrected from a good MS., it is not impos- 
sible that v has been corrected from an 
ancestor of x. The point could doubtless 
be settled by a minute examination, but I 
did not think it of sufficient importance to 
warrant the expenditure of time involved. 
In either case the variants represented by 
v are of remote antiquity. 

I now proceed to consider the value of 
these corrections, and their relation to the 
first hand. In the majority of cases a read- 
ing erased in v was that of / or t, e.g. 1.10 
quem praesentes] after guem v had originally 
praesentis dixit pro populo. (For the readings 
of /¢ see my previous paper, p. 44.) 

The corrections of v? are of very various 
value. In some cases they are obvious con- 
jectures, which show the ignorance of their 
author, in others they are variants found in 
allied MSS., in others they are excellent 
readings for which there is little or no other 
authority (except A). 

One of the most fatuous conjectures is 
that already mentioned on viii. 17, viz. 
ligneae turres. Others are: 

passi 
xi. 32 sivissent] fuissent v,: passi fuis- 
sent nd. 
33 cuius benevolentia in populum 
Romanum est] cuius benevolentia p. 
expertus 
R. est v (expertus est A). 


x. 18 potest igitur stare res publica freta 
esse 


veteranis] potest igitur res p. freta 
veteranis v (freta esse nA). 


Amongordinary variants I would mention : 


e.g. 1.17. ad Opis] ad opes v (opes /, opus ¢) 
18 toga] toga ex togam v (so c): togam V: 
totam Jt, 2.22 id tot v (with Ve) at tot¢: 
et tot 7. Others are more striking, e.g. ii. 
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45 ut se contra suum patrem] se v’ with V, te 
cett. 81 dixit se v? with V: dixisse cett, 85 
reiciebat v? with V: recipiebat (accip. t) cett, 
iii. 4 omnibus v? with V: hominibus ceft. 
In other cases they are readings only known 
previously from the fifteenth century vulgate 
(i) eg. xi. 23 ulla ex parte curam v? (and 
i): ullam ete, cett. 30 ceteraque quae v? 
(and 7): ceteraque v'¢: cetera quae 7: ceter- 
aque omnia quae 6, There remain cases in 
which the readings of v? are unsupported by 
other MSS. (except nd), as in the striking 
cases previously quoted, viz. ii. 63 gerens, 
87 <Sp.>, v. 9 ita ab ingressione, xiii. 34 
quid. To these I would add xiii. 22, desinet 
as conjectured by Ernesti: designat /tv! : 
desinat 6. Readings of doubtful value are 
ii. 9 crimen tuum} meum ex tuum v (tuum 
del. Manutius), 32 iudicatos Ve: iudicandi 
v®: iudicati /v',indicantur ¢t. I reserve some 
others for future discussion. 

My general conclusion is that these cor- 
rections were all entered into v from a MS. 
which the scribe or a corrector had before 
him and that, apart from a percentage of 
early conjectures, generally to be recognised 
by their crudity, the variants of v? repre- 
sent a genuine MS. tradition. 

After the failure of v at Phil. xiii. 29” 
and 2 serve to check each other. They 
agree very closely in all respects. As 2 is 
slightly the older MS., and is free from 
some ignorant blunders found in A, it is 
perhaps the better of the two. Their con- 
sensus gives us the reading of the tenth 
century Vossianus, which is not without 
importance in view of the paucity of 
evidence for this part of the Philippics. 

The liberality of Dr. Vries has caused 
me some embarrassment, since, when I 
received the Vossianus, much of my 
apparatus was already in print. As it is 
clearly entitled to take the place of the New 
College MS., I judged it best to transfer to 
it the symbol n, and shall in my edition refer 
to the New College MS. after xiii. 29 as o 
(z.e. Oxoniensis). 

I now proceed to discuss the MS. evidence 
for the three speeches before Caesar, viz. 
pro Marcello, pro Ligario and pro Rege 
Deiotaro, reserving for the present some 
Adversaria upon them as well as upon the 
Philippics. 


II. 


Various causes have tended to complicate 
the textual criticism of the orationes Caesar- 
tanae. I would mention the following :— 

J. The carelessness of Graevius who, find- 
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ing in his Coloniensis (Harl. 2682) two 
copies of these speeches, quoted indis- 
criminately from both, giving one name to 
the result. This is a subject with which I 
have dealt elsewhere.! 


II. The fact that, although as a rule the 
three speeches are found together in MSS., 
in the Ziirich edition the pro Marcello and 
pro Ligario were edited by Baiter, and the 
pro Rege Deiotaro by Halm. These two 
scholars worked upon different methods, 
Halm employing a number of MSS, (e.g. 
nearly forty in the case of the Catilinarians) 
and Baiter very few, a fact which Miiller 
frequently deplores.2 In the case of the 
pro Marcello Baiter did indeed use five MSS. 
—if we include the fragmentary Tegern- 
seensis (7’), which contains §§ 1-15 only— 
forming two distinct families. In the 
Ligariana, however, he contented himself 
with three, one of which was the Coloniensis 
as known from very misleading quotations. 
Halm, on the other hand, used eight MSS. 
for the Deiotariana, of which the Coloni- 
ensis was one. 

III. A minor confusion due to the division 
of editorship is to be found in the symbols 
used for the MSS. The Gemblacensis or 
Bruzxellensis 5345, which contains these three 


speeches, was termed G@ by Baiter, but in the 
Deiotariana Halm styles it B, as he required 


the symbol G for his Gudianus. This 
nomenclature has been adopted by subse- 
quent editors. 


1V. A more serious misconception is due 
to the exaggerated importance attached to 
the readings of the Lrfurtensis (£), and its 
congener the Gemblacensis (B). This is due 
to the fact that the Ambrosianus (A) had 
not yet been collated by Baiter, while the 
Coloniensis had disappeared. In their 
absence the title of meliores was given to 
BE, nor was this surprising, since it could 
hardly be claimed by any other MSS. then 
accessible to scholars. Madvig’s unerring 
judgment taught him that there was some- 
thing wrong. He remarks a falling off in 
the quality of the mediores in these speeches 
and says that in the Deiotariana there is 
summa codicum ... discrepantia et quasi 
testimoniorum confusio (Op. Ac. ii. 299). 
The point to which he continually recurs 
throughout his discussion is that the meliores 
are interpolated, and that the truth must 
be sought elsewhere. A melior familia, how- 


1 Anecdota Oxoniensia, vii. pp. Xi-xiii. 
2 Cf. ii. 2, Ixv. Baiterus suo more paucis codici- 
bus contentus fuit, 7b. lxxxiii, xciii, &c. 
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ever, which does not contain good readings 
is unworthy of the name. 

The oldest MS. containing these speeches, 
the Ambrosianus (A) tenth cent., was sub- 
sequently collated by Baiter, who published 
his collation in 1863 (Philologus xx. pp. 
335-350), without discussing in any way 
theaffinitiesof the MS. Hiscollation has been 
used by Miiller and Nohl. Miiller does not 
discuss the position of A in the pro Marcello 
and pro Ligario, but adopts a large number 
of readings from it. On coming to the 
Deiotariana he does classify it, referring it 
to the family of which the Gudianus isa 
member, as against BH. He terms the 
latter paulo integriores, the former magis 
corrupti. Nohl, who did not edit the pro 
Marcello, in the pro Ligario picks and 
chooses upon eclectic principles, while in the 
pro Rege Deiotaro he throws in his lot with A, 
which, like Miiller, he associates with the G 
group, saying ‘ vix quindecim (locos) invenio 
quibus hance familiam erroris convincere 
possimus,’ definitely dethroning the meliores. 
It is to be noted that this statement of 
Nohl is only true of the G family where 
they agree with A. Where they disagree 
they are often flagrantly corrupt and inter- 
polated. 

In 1892 I published my collation of the 
lost Coloniensis (Harl. 2682) shewing that the 
first copy of these speeches found in this 
MS. is closely connected in the Deiotariana 
with the Gudianus, and in the pro Marcello 
with the Mediceus L. XLV., while the second 
copy agrees throughout with A. The second 
copy I termed H, and the first 2. I further 
stated the conclusions at which I had 
arrived, viz. 

(1) that the criticism of the three speeches 
should proceed upon the same lines. 

(2) that AH throughout the three 
speeches form a family by themselves, there 
being two interpolated groups, viz. (a) BZ, 
the so-called meliores, and (b) the first copy 
in Harl. 2682, or h, together with its con- 
geners, of which the best known are J in 
the pro Marcello and G in the pro Rege 
Deiotaro. 

Further investigations have strengthened 
the convictions which I then expressed. I 
proceed to give some account of MSS. which 
I have since consulted. 

These are :— 

(1) Vossianus, Lat. O. 2, saecl. XI (V) 

(2) Dorville 77, saecl. XI (D) 

(3) Harleianus 2716, saecl. XI (L)* 


3 This only ccntains the pro Marcello and pro 
Ligario, §§ 1-6. 
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(4) Mediceus L. XLV, saecl. XI (m)! 
(5) Auct. Rawl. G. 138 saecl. XV (c) 
(6) Harleianus 4927, saecl. XIT (a) 


Of these V agrees with AH, and I denote 
their consensus by the symbol a; DL agree 
with BE and I term their consensus f: 
mac belong to the same family as h (the first 
copy of these speeches in Harl. 2682) and g 
(Gudianus 335, containing the pro Deiotaro 
only). This third family I term y. 

I proceed to give some account of these. 


(1) Vossianus (V). 


This MS. is almost a gemellusof A. Their 
agreements may be illustrated by the 
following : 


9 obstrepi clamore militum videntur 
et tubarum sono Hfy: obstrepit 
clamor militum et tubarum soni 
A: obstrepit clamor militum 
videntur et tubarum soni V. 

13 a plerisque...et falso] plerosque... 
falsos AV. 

15 nam et] tamen AV. 

33 stantibus] statibus AV. 

3 conquievit] conquiebat AV. 

13 et nos iacentes ad pedes| om. AV. 
26 constantia? constantiam dico ?] 
constantiam om. A: constantia 
om. V. 
7 in foro de optimis] de optimis in 
foro AV 
accusatione] hac causatione AV. 
speculis] speluncis AV. 
tibi porro inimicus] om. AV. 
cuncta] coniuncta AV. 
bene ut armis] bene fuit armis 
AV. 
33 enim nomine optimi viri] enim 
hominis nomine optimi viri 
AV. 


Its agreements, however, are not ex- 
clusively with A, e.g. it has the following 
readings with H, Marc. 10 videntur, 28 
dicenda, Lig. 30 et quidem, Deiot. 17 per- 
cussus, 30 acerbitatis. It does not appear to 
have been copied from A. It contains words 
omitted by A, e.g. Deiot. 38 tum non dubito, 
40 oculis etc, and also is free from a number 
of proprii errores found in A., e.g. 


Mare. 33 reddito] praedito A. 
Lig. 1 per te scire] pertimescere A. 


Mare. 


eo 


b> bo bo bo 
Dm HD Stbo J 


! This MS. was previously collated for the pro 
Marcello. All that I have done is to collate it for 
part of the pro Ligario. 
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Deiot. 24 etiam atque ad aciem] etiam 
atque aciem V: etiam atque 
etiam A, 
41 exquire] exquirere A. 


These variations might be explained as 
due to correction. The following case is 
more decisive : 


Deiot. 1 iniquum est] iniquum + V, pre- 
serving the symbol used in the 
archetype ; iniquum esse A, 
misinterpreting it. 


The following corruptions in AHV are 
interesting : 


Mare. 21. an ex eo numero] ex eone ex 
numero A: anexeo numero 
V: axeneone ex numero H. 

20. cum senatus censuisset] cum seii 
censuisset A: cumse fi cen- 
suisset V: ét sei censuissem 
H, 

Deiot. 36. de se senatus imminutum] de se 
fi inminutum A: de sei in- 
minutum V: desensenim minu- 
tum H. 


Lig. 


I have not found any notable readings in 
V sol. Its connexion with A is so close that 
it cannot be appealed to as an independent 
witness where A and H differ, but it serves 
to show when A misrepresents the archetype 
of AV.? The best of the MSS. appears to 
me to be H. I only find one case where 
AV have a manifestly superior reading 
against all other MSS., viz. 

Lig. 18 quibus ipsis ignovisti AV: quibus 
ipse ignovisti red, 

On the other hand all editors adopt the 
two following readings quoted from H by 
Gulielmius : 

Deiot. 36 sustulerat H: distulerat AV: 
sustinuerat Ba: subierat o. 
40 ecquonam Gulielmius: et quonam 
H: quonam rell. (etiam A) 
while the following seem certain : 
restitit, 


Lig. 5 tertium tempus quod... 
si H, as conjectured by Baiter: 
tertium tempus est quod... 
restitit, si AV: tertium tem- 
pus est (om. est L) quod... 


restitit, quod si 8: tertium 
est tempus quo... restitit, 
quod si y 


17 percussus HV: perculsus A, 30 


2 E.g. Deiot. 3 
icerbitas A: Lig. 23 ultra HV: 


acerbitatis HV, 
ultra A. 
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21 statuerat excusari H, as conjec- 
tured by Orelli (cf. Phil. 
v. 14, Att. xii. 13. 2): statuerat 
excusare rell, 

38 forsitan postulet H : forsitan pos- 
tulat rel. 


I omit more doubtful cases. In a number 
of instances the reading of H seems prior 
to that of AV, e.g. 


Mare. 15 integra re] integrare H: integre 
AV. 

5 te idem] et idem H: et te idem 
AV. 

etiam probata] etiam eadem pro- 
bata H : etiam adprobata AV. 

in lucem evocavit] in luce me 
vocavit H; in luce vocavit 
AV. 


Lig. 23 


Deiot. 30 


I have previously remarked (Anecd. p. 
xxix) upon the number of faulty divisions 
found in H, and the survival of stray capi- 
tals, e.g. § 27 in RS (=iners), which show 
that it was copied from a very ancient 
original. 


(2) Dorville 77 (D). 


This MS. is of great interest. It contains 
(i.) the pro Marcello, pro Ligario and pro 
Rege Deiotaro, and (ii.) in a different hand, 
the Laelius, Cato maior, Invectivae Ciceronis 
in Sallustium et Sallustii in Ciceronem, and 
the Somnium Scipionis. 

In the Orationes Caesarianae its affinities 
are with BE, and chiefly with B. It is 
superior to both MSS. in value as well as in 
antiquity ; and helps to explain the growth 
of the recension found in BE. 

Most of the readings of D are also found 
in BE (and L) and I denote the agreement 
of the group by the symbol 8. That D is 
most closely connected with B will be seen 
from the following cases : 


Deio: -19 re illo tempore non perfecta BD 
(with a): rex illo tempore non 
perfecta re E (with y). 
21 perduint BD soli: perdunt HVE: 
perdent A : perdant y. 
26 magni animi BD (with a): 
magnanimum E (with ah). 


It will be noticed that in the first and 
third cases BD agree with a in a good 
reading against E. In the following cases 
D agrees with a against BE : 


Mare. 8 victo aD: victum im: victoriam 


BELa. 


12 adferet D with AHL: adferat 
BEA : adfert V. 

34 C. Marcello aD: M Marcello 
BEL: Marcello y. 

24 dubitem aD: non dubitem BEy. 

11 nobis aD: novis BEy. 

16 tectior aD!: rectior D? BEy. 

23 audientes aD: obaudientes h: 
obedientes BE. 

32 perductus aDy: productus BE. 

impotens aDy: impudens BE. 

33 in invidia esse HV: invidia esse 
AD: invidiose BE. 

It might be thought that these very 
important readings had been introduced 
into D by the familiar process of contam- 
ination. The case quoted from Deiot. 16, 
however, is in favour of the other alternative, 
viz. that D has preserved the original 
reading, while BE have been corrupted or 
contaminated. That this is so will be shewn 
by the following instances : 

se 

7 tuam esse...ah: tuam esse D: 
tuam se esse BEL. 

7 qui me...esse alterum ay: qui me 
..esse me alterum D: qui... 
esse me alterum BE. 

23 non ultra a: non tam ne Dm: 
non tam ut non /: non tam 
propter id ne BE, 

21 in cubiculo malle dixisti ah: in 

um 
cubiculo te ire malle dixisti D: 
in cubiculum te ire malle 
dixisti BE. 

30 repudiaritis ay: repudiaretis ex 
-itis D : repudiaretis BE. 

31 prendi a: adprendi D: apprehendi 
BE. 


Mare. 


Lig. 


32 immanitate a: inumanitate D!: 
inhumanitate D? BE. 


My conclusion is that D represents the 
oldest form of the 8 recension, and serves 
to bridge over the gap between BE and a. 


(3) Harleianus 2716 (L). 


This MS. also belongs to the 8 group. It 
is bound up with the MS. of the De Officiis 
once belonging to Graevius (Graevii codex 
optimus), which has been wrongly inserted 
by the binder in the middle of the pro Mar- 


cello. The MS., which I term L, contains 
the pro Marcello, and pro Ligario §$ 1-6, 
ending at the words dicendi aboriatur. It 
does not throw much light on the text. It 
has one noteworthy agreement with a against 
BDE, viz. 
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Marc. 26 parumne...magna aL: parumne 
igitur...magna BDE: parumne 
igitur...gloriam magnam y. 


Other interesting readings are 


Mare. 2 socio a me et comite distracto 
aBDy: socio a me et comite 
distracto et socio L: comite dis- 
tracto et socio E. 

ib. et mihi meae ed. Cratandrina: et 
mihi et meae codd. L has mihi 
et meae, which seems the earliest 
form of the corruption. 

There is, however, not much to be gained 

from it. 


(4) Mediceus, L. XLV. (m). 


This MS. is well known as being the chief 
authority for the Catilinarians. It has 
already been collated for the pro Marcello 
by Antonio Sarti in wswm Garatonti. Sarti 
did not collate it for the part of the pro 
Ligario which it contains. I have myself 
collated it for Lig. 1-25. The last page has 
been damaged, and I could not read it. As, 
however, elsewhere it agrees closely with h, 
this is not of much importance. I shall 
refer to several of its readings while dis- 
cussing the next MS. 


(5) Auct. Rawl. G. 138 (c). 


This MS., in spite of its late date, is not 
without interest. It is closely connected 
with m and A, as will be seen from e.g. 


Lig 13 eo spectat] eo mortem spectat imo 


Its affinities are with i rather than with 
m. I quote the following : 


Lig. 1 familiaritate ea m: et familiaritate 
ea ho. 
3 arripuit m: statim arripuit ho 
pacem m: in pace ho. 
7 Ex Aegypto litteras misit m: lit- 
teras misit ex Aegypto ho. 
14 repente m: derepente A: te re- 
pente co. 
17 quisquam m: quicquam ho. 
It is free from several proprii errores 
found in Am, e.g. 


Lig. 6 quam non reformidem.. . quantum 
potero voce contendam o. quan 
réformidinem...quantum nré for- 
midinem potero voce contendam 
m quam rem formidem...quan- 
tun potero formidinem conten- 
dam h. 
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The following variants are instructive : 


Mare. 3 vitae m: om. o: aetatis h. 

Lig. 6 ut populus Rom. h: ut pop. hoc 
Rom. hoc m: ut pop. Rom. 
hoe o. 

10 acuet] cauet hm: accuet o. 

16 saluti civi calamitoso esse] civi 
calamitoso esse m: civi calami- 
toso prodesse 4: saluti civi ca- 
lamitoso prodesse o. 

Deiot. 36 magni animi] magnianimum ¢: 
magnanimum h, 


The tradition of the family to which o 
belongs is sufficiently represented in the 
pro Marcello and pro Ligario §$ 1-25 by 
hm, and in pro Deiot. 1-26 by g (Gudianus) 
and h. I have, however, thought it worth 
while to collate o from Lig. 26 to end, after 
m becomes illegible and from Deiot. 27 to end, 
after gh fail. Its readings in these portions 
of the two speeches are not without import- 
ance: e.g. Lig. 38 o reads salute danda with 
h (salutem dando af), thus showing that 
this reading, conjectured by Miller, is 
not an eccentricity of 4, but the genuine 
tradition of the y family. I do not, how- 
ever, attach great importance to the variants 
of y as against a, since like 8 they are much 
interpolated, although they have a different 
set of interpolations. 


(6) Harleianus 4929 (a). 


This MS. (olim Collegii Aginensis Soc. 
Jesu) contains the Catilinarians, Invectivae 
Ciceronis in Sallustium et Sallustii in 
Ciceronem, Pridie quam iret in exsilium, 
Oratt. post reditum, Paradoxa, in Vatinium, 
pro Caelio, pro Balbo, de Provinciis 
Consularibus, pro Sestio, Orationes Caesar- 
ianae, and Laelius. It was collated for the 
pro Caelio by Bihrens. I collated it some 
years ago for the Catilinarians and found it 
closely connected in them with A (Ambros- 
ianus). I recently examined it for the 
Oratt. Caesarianae. 

The MS. belongs to the same family as 
ghma (y). Not only has it most of the 
interpolations of the y group, e.g. 


Mare. 1 angebar <cum viderem>, 8 
tanta vis <tanta copia>, 15 partis 
meae periculo, 19 tecum salvos esse, 
21 extenuabo <verbis>, Lig. 8 
dubitem <dicere>, 14 <cave 
credas > cave ignoscas, 37 clarissimo 
<M. Marcello restituto>, Deiot. 9 
exorari, 1] quiescendum ut sibi esset, 
22 latrociniis <hostium>, 25 
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rumores <sparsi>, ib. animo 
<erga te> fuit ; 


but also agrees with the rest of y in the 
collocation of words, in proprii errores, and 
the small points which denote common 
origin. So much is this so that it is only 
on occasions that it breaks away from the 
family, and that its reading has to be 
recorded. 

In several cases it agrees with af against 
corruptions or interpolations found in the 
rest of y, e.g. it reads correctly 


Mare. 21 qui fuerunt (qui superfuerunt 
hm), 25 diu...vixi (te diu...vixisse 
hm), Lig. 13 eo spectat (eo mortem 
spectat imo), 25 vultis (vis hm), 
gloriemini (gloriari hm). 


It has a very few readings characteristic 
of 8. I noted the following : 


Mare. 8 victoriam (victo a victum y) 
Lig. 30 ad iudicem sic <agi solet>, om. 
agi solet ay. 
Deiot. 5 intra <domesticos> parietes, om. 
domesticos ay. 
20 in cubiculum <te ire> malle, 
om. te ire ay. 


These, however, are exceptional. 

On the other hand a has a large number 
of agreements in important readings with a. 
I instance the following in which aw agree 
against 8 and the rest of y: 


Mare. 6 sibi ante vindicat om., 12 
lenitas [animi], Lig. 11 qui usque ad 
sanguinem incitari solent odio, 22 
<prohibere> illa voluisse, 30 quae- 
rere, ib. totus animo (tametsi totus h : 
tametsi totus animo fc), 31 fruantur, 
35 quam...tam, Deiot. 6 ei regi, 13 
non ut ad, 21 ait etiam, 29 
ponendorum, 30 abducere, 31 prendi, 
35 praeteritum, 41 se esse confidunt. 


These a readings do not agree exclusively 
with A(V) or H. Thus a reads with A 
perculsus Deiot. 17 (percussus HV), with 
AV Lig. 23 adprobata (eadem probata H), 
Deiot. 26 exspoliare (spoliare H), 52 est 
corruptus iste (iste est corruptus H), but 
Deiot. 33 nomine optimi viri with H 
(hominis nomine optimi viri AV), and in 
invidia esse (om. in AV.) 

The tempting theory at first suggested 
itself to me that a represents the earliest 
form of the y recension, the other MSS., viz. 
ghmo, having lost the good readings still 
preserved in a. If this were true, then a 
would serve as a link between a and A, 
much in the same way as D mediates 
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between a and @. On further consideration 
I had to abandon this view, since the read- 
ings of a do not explain those of ghmo, and 
the agreements of a with a are almost 
entirely in striking “readings such as might 
have been introduced by contamination. [ 
now consider g (the tenth century Gudianus) 
in the pro Rege Deiotaro, and Am in the 
other two speeches to give the genuine tra- 
dition of the group, many of the corrup- 
tions found in them having been removed 
from a, into which good readings have been 
grafted ab extra. 

The chief interest of lies in the light 
which it throws upon the genesis of a MS, 
to which great value was attached by Halm, 
viz. RK (cod. Oehlerianus, nunc Gissensis, 
saecl. XIV.). He says that ‘in the pro Rege 
Deiotaro this contains the good readings of 
both families, and that without dispute it 
gives the text of the speech in the purest 
form.’! He wrote of course without know- 
ledge of A or the MSS. which I have myself 
used. It is only in this speech that he 
speaks of R with this enthusiasm, all that 
he says of it in the pro Marcello and pro 
Ligario being that it is eine keineswegs 
vertichtliche Quelle. Owing to the division 
of editorship it was not used by Baiter for 
these two speeches, and so J am: not 
acquainted with its readingsin them. It is 
possible, though unlikely, that in them it 
was copied from a different source. What 
I am in a position to assert is, that a, from 
which it appears to be derived in the Deio- 
tariana, occupies the same relation to g and 
a throughout. 

The relation of R to a will be seen ata 
glance from the following readings only 
found in them : 

Deiot. 4 perturbat] petebat, 14  tectis 
veteris, 15 domi] domui, 17 finget 
fingere, 18 ait] autem, 24 quomodo| 
quia, 27 res rationesque om., 28 admi- 
rari] ammirari, 30 repudiaretis] re 
pudiatis, 32 Servio] ut ferunt, 34 in 
victoria] in victoria victoria tua, 41 
te victore] te victorem, 42 Dorulaus] 
dorulans. 


R, however, which is two centuries later 
than a, has in the course of time gathered a 
number of corruptions from which a is free. 
I quote the following cases in which a agrees 
with the other MSS. against a corruption 
or interpolation only quoted from R. 


Deiot. 10 senatus hoc nomine saepe 
honorificentissimis decretis] senatus 


1 Gel, Anz, 1849, p. 676. 
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hic nomine semper honorificentissimo 
R. 13 hostilibusque bellis] hostibus 
bellisque FR. 18 celasset] potuisset R. 
19 tum te inspicere velle] cum te 
inspicere vellet 2. 22 bellum] arma 
R. 23 non quaero quam veri] non 
credo quod vere FR. 25 quam tibi 
pecuniam non subministrare] quam 
qui pecuniam non subministraret 2. 
28 minime] nomen #. 29 ardebat] 
habebat #. 36 de se senatus im- 
minutum] de senatum consulto in- 
imicum #. 43 vales plurimum, negat 
umquam} plurimum vales, negat 
inquam &. 


In many cases a corruption found in @ is 
further developed in R, e.g. 


23 vel quia non nosset vel si nosset] vel 
quia non nosset (noscet F) vel quia 
non nosset (posset /) vel si nosset (nos- 
cet 2) aR, 26 obruisse] oblivisse a, 
obligavisse #, 42 ad ultimos prose- 
ctum] ad ultimos (-imum &) prose- 
cutum fuisse aR. 


There are few alterations made by a 
corrector in a, but they are without exception 
adopted in R, e.g. 

tum 

12 si eius viri a: si eius tum viri R 

sol. 17 volebas ex volebat a: volebas 
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R sol. 37 quidem ex quidam a: 
quidem & sol. 


The following cases are important since 
in them the reading of a explains that of R: 


14 ut eum] ut eam a, ut RF, omitting eam 
as unintelligible. 

16 quis consideratior illo, quis tectior ] 
after tectior a adds illo, R omits 
quis tectior, the eye of the copyist 
having passed from the first i/o to 
the second. 


t 

18 potest] pa: potuit R, wrongly inter- 
preting the abbreviation. 

41 et a te] etate a, est a te R. 


R, then, is a descendant of a. I do not, 
however, think that it is copied immediately 
froma. Thus § 27 R omits vacabat in a 
lacuna, obviously on account of an obscurity 
in the archetype. Ina the word is perfectly 
clear. In/all probability several generations 
of MSS. intervene between a and R. 

The great superiority of the a recension 
to those found in # and y is strikingly 
exemplified by the value which Halm 
attached to R, this being due to the 
occasional a readings which have been intro- 
duced into a, and have survived in its 
degenerate descendant. 


ALBERT C. CLARK. 


(To be continued). 





ELUCIDATIONS OF LATIN POETS. 


if. 
Vircit suc. IV 24. 


Occidet et serpens, et fallax herba ueneni 
occidet. 


We learn in our grammars that a 
genetiuus qualitatis sine epitheto is not 
Latin. Roby § 1308 ‘Genitive of quality 
or description ; always with adjective.’ 
Draeger ed. 2 vol. 1 p. 462 ‘ Hochst 
ungewohnlich und durchaus nachklassich ist 
der Gen. qualitatis ohne Attribut: Apul. 
apol. cp. 75 homo iustus et morum, Sym- 
mach. i 72 homo litterarum. Nur scheinbar 
abweichend: Lucan vi 30 felix ac libera, 
legum (scil. tuarum) Roma fores iurisque 
tui. Sonst wird nichts citirt.’ 

Then we turn to our commentaries and 
read such notes as these: ‘herba wenent, 
NO. CXXIV. VOL. XIV. 


Graeco more pro uenenata’ ; ‘ wenent is a 
gen. of quality. Comp. Juv. iii 4 gratum 
litus amoeni Secessus.’ Baehrens on Catull. 
23.11: ‘non casus alios periculorum. h.e. 
casus periculosos.’ Munro on Luer. iii 42 
Tartara Leti: ‘leti seems a gen. of quality : 
seen. to v 369 cladem pericli; and comp. 
Prop. i 1 3 mihi constantis deiecit lumina 
fastus.’ On Lucr. v 369: ‘cladem pericli 
is a rare form of expression: comp. 201 
siluaeque ferarum: 1193 murmura magna 
minarum: pericli here and minarum there 
seem to have the force of an epithet ; tobe in 
fact genitives of quality, something like 764 
cont umbras; iii 42 Tartara leti: see n. 
there: Virg. ecl. 4 24 fallax herba uenent ; 
Juv. iii 4 gratum litus amoeni Secessus ; v 47 
calicem nasorum quattuor ; comp. too Catull. 
23 11 Non casus alios periculorum.’ 
s 
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Why not add ingenui wultus puer? Prop. 
i 1 3 constantis fastus and Luu. v 47 nasorum 
quattuor are examples, perfectly regular 
examples, of the gen. qualitatis cwm epitheto. 
So is Iuu. iii 4 amoeni secessus, if it is a 
genitive at all and not a nominative plural : 
Prof. Mayor ad loc. calls it an epexegetic 
genitive, which it evidently cannot be, but 
he changes his mind at iii 48 and v 47. 
Lucr. v 764 cont umbras is an ordinary 
possessive genitive, ‘the darkness of the 
cone’; and Munro himself translates it so. 
Possessive again is 1193 murmura minarum 
‘the rumbling of threats’ : the construction 
is precisely that of clamor tonitruwm ap. 
Cic. ad. fam. viii 2 1: minae simply means 
tonitrus as heard by the ear of ignorance and 
superstition. iii 42 Tartara Leti has been 
elucidated by no less an authority than 
Virgil himself, who at georg. iv 481 sq. 
writes ‘ipsae stupuere domus atque intima 
Leti | Tartara’ to let posterity know that the 
genitive is possessive; and v 201 siluae 
ferarum is similar, siluae quas possident 
ferae. 

On Catull. 23 11 casus periculorum I will 
speak more at length, because I have never 
seen it rightly explained. casus is here the 
abstract verbal substantive of cadere= 
accidere, and means happening, occurrence, 
incidence, contingency : the genitive is sub- 
jective, and casus periculorum corresponds 
to cadunt .(=accidunt) pericula as fuga 
Pompeii to Pompeius fugit. Exactly parallel 
is Caes. b. G. ili 13 7 ‘quarum rerum 
omnium nostris nauibus casus erat extimes- 
cendus,’ and doubtless Cic. ad fam. vi 4 3, 
which the editors of Catullus quote, is the 
same construction, ‘ad omnes casus sub- 
itorum periculorum magis obiecti sumus.’ 
At b. G. viii 34 1 casus is again an abstract 
verbal noun with a subjective genitive, but 
this time it is from cadere=euadere, ‘cum 
oppidani miserrima Alesiae memoria solliciti 
similem casum obsessionis uererentur,’ i.e. 
uererentur ne obsessio eodem caderet siue 
euaderet. In Suet. Claud. 25 ‘ad arcendos 
incendiorum casus’ a similar explanation is 
feasible, but this may be the defining 
genitive, like Cic. in Cat. ii 6 ‘ insidias 
caedis atque incendiorum, with casus in its 
common sense of ‘mishaps’: to explain 
casus periculorum in this way would be 
impracticable, because periculum and casus 
are then too nearly synonyms. At bell. 
Alex. 7 1 ‘ad extremum casum periculi 
omnes deducti’ I think the genitive is 
partitive and the sense ‘the last emergency 
of peril’; Liu. xxii 32 2 ‘casum uniuersae 
dimicationis’ and xxvii 12 9 ‘casum 


uniuersae pugnae ’ are ‘ the hazard belonging 
to a general engagement.’ Last of all I 
come round to Lucr. v 369 ‘ aut aliam quam- 
uis cladem importare vpericli.’ This | 
cannot translate: Bruno writes per ictus 
(compare 352, 358, 363); but perhaps the 
whole verse comes from the author of the 
absurd interpolation 372 ‘aut alia quauis 
possunt ui pulsa perire.’ 

I suppose no one will quote Catull. 12 8 
sq. ‘leporum | disertus puer ac facetiarum’ 
now that the Oxford MS gives dissertus and 
so establishes Passerat’s differtus; but I 
remark that Munro (Crit. and Eluce. p. 41), 
forgetting his notes on Lucretius, says ‘the 
genitives cannot without an epithet be 
genitives of quality.’ Nor can ueneni. 

But Spohn and others say ‘ quasi continens 
uenenum ’ and cite Solin. 43 poculum ueneni, 
Tibull. iii 5 34 lactis pocula, i 3 46 ubera 
lactis, Verg. buc. v 68 crateras oliui, Aen. 
iii 67 sanguinis pateras. To these may be 
added Cicero’s bombastic poculo mortis, if 
Cicero’s it is, at pro Clu. 31, and also an 
instance which may seem at first more 
apposite than the rest, de fin. iv 76 palearum 
nauem, parad. ili 20 nauem paleae, a ship, 
that is a shipload, of chaff. But all this is 
nothing. The nouns on which these 
genitives depend are the names of recep- 
tacles: herba veneni, explained on this 
analogy, will be no less absurd than arbor 
oliut or capella lactis or homo sanguinis. 

Should it be suggested that the genitive 
is the gen. of definition, specification, 
epexegesis, that too is impossible. In that 
construction the genitive word is related to 
the other as species to genus, arbor abietis, 
that sort of arbor which is denominated abies, 
But poison is not a sort of plant: herba and 
wenenum are not genus and species; they 
are two genera. In short herba uenent is 
not Latin at all. 

And Virgil has not written herba ueneni: 
he has written fallax herba wenent. That 
the genitive might belong to fallax was sug- 
gested by C. G. Heyne, who if he had been 
properly trained would have become a really 
great scholar, and who even now is the 
most honest and intelligent of Virgil’s com- 
mentators. Heyne says ‘fallax weneni, 
ueneno fallaci; exquisitiore usu poetae, ut 
audax animi’: a more appropriate example 
would be Tac. ann. iv 7 2 occultus odii. But 
to explain in this manner a genitive found 
in company with fallax is circuitous and 
perverse: no one says that Hor. carm. iii 3 
1 tenacem propositi means ‘ proposito tenaci.’ 
Adjectives ending in -ax and formed from 
transitive verbs assume, or are capable of 
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assuming, an objective genitive. With capax, 
ferax, rapax, tenax, the construction is 
common, less common with fugaz; well 
known, though apparently unique, is Ou. 
met. xv 234 ‘tempus edax rerum’; less 
known are Manil. v 143 ‘ Bacchi Venerisque 
sequaces ’ and Sil. viii 463 ‘uiros spernaces 
mortis’: fallax itself is so employed in Tac. 
ann. xvi 32 to which I will come anon. 
Therefore fallax ueneni has no business to 
mean weneno fallaci: it ought to mean quae 
fallit wenenum ; and it does. 

But now I hear it asked, What does fallit 
uenenum mean ? It means dissimulat uenenum. 
In Greek the equivalent verb dodAotv is em- 
ployed in this sense by Sophocles Phil. 128 
sq. vavxAypov tpdras | popdiydorAwaas, 
ds Gv dyvoia tpooy. In Latin the correspond- 
ing use of fallere is commoner. Prop. iv 5 
14 ‘sua nocturno fallere terga lupo,’ i.e. 
dissimulare, disguise her own shape under 
that of a were-wolf. Ou. fast. iii 22 ‘sua 
diuina furta fefellit ope,’ i.e. celauit. Tac. 
hist. iii 23 ‘donec adulta nocte luna surgens 
ostenderet acies falleretque,’ i.e. ambiguas 
uisu efficeret, rendered deceptive to the eye. 
Ou. met. viii 578 ‘spatium discrimina fallit,’ 
the distance makes the divisions imper- 
ceptible. Manil. i 240 ‘ fallente solo decliuia 
longa,’ the earth disguises its convexity and 
seems to be flat, 676 ‘rectaque deuexo fallit 
uestigia cliuo,’ the ecliptic, by its obliquity, 
conceals the fact that it lies in one plane. 
Hence proceeds the common usage whose 
type is Hor. serm. ii 2 12 (Ou. met. vi 60) 
‘studio fallente laborem’ (curam, luctum, 
dolores, horas, noctem), making the toil 
unfelt. 


As with fallere, so with decipere. The 
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three following passages are usually ex- 
plained wrongly or not at all. Prop. ii 34 
35 sq. ‘ Phrygio fallax Maeandria campo | 
errat et ipsa suas decipit unda uias,’ i.e. 
dissimulat cursus suos,! disguises its flow, so 
that you cannot tell which way it runs, ‘ita 
sinuosus flexibus ut saepe credatur reuerti ’ 
says Pliny n.h.v 113. Sen. Here. fur. 154 
sqq. ‘hic exesis | pendens scopulis aut 
deceptos | instruit hamos aut suspensus | 
spectat pressa praemia dextra,’ i.e. celatos 
(Ou. met. xv 476 nec celate cibis uncos falla- 
cibus hamos). Liu. xxii 4 4 ‘ Flaminius... 
id tantum hostium, quod ex aduerso erat, 
conspexit: ab tergo ac super caput deceptue 
insidiae,’ i.e. occwltwe: Madvig doubtfully 
proposes a far-fetched explanation, and other 
editors alter the text. Then with the more 
familiar shade of meaning Ou. trist. iv 1 14 
‘fallitur ancillae decipiturque labor.’ 

Not only does fallere mean dissimulare ; 
it means simulare too. Verg. Aen. i 684 
sq. ‘tu faciem illius noctem non amplius 
unam | falle dolo et notos pueri puer indue 
uoltus,’ i.e. simula, ementire. In the par- 
ticiple this use is not uncommon, as buc. vi 
48 ‘Proetides implerunt falsis mugitibus 
agros,’ mimic lowings. Hence has sprung 
the one other recorded example of fallax with 
a genitive, Tac. ann. xvi 32 fin. ‘specie 
bonarum artium falsos et amicitiae fallaces.’ 
From fallo (=simulo) amicitiam comes 
amicitiae fallaces = amicitiae simulatores ;from 
fallo (=dissimulo) uenenum comes fallax 
herba ueneni= herba ueneni dissimulatria. 


A, E. Housman. 


1 For the unemphatic ipsa swas see Ou. amor. ii 6 
55 ‘explicat ipsa swas ales Iunonia pinnas.’ 


A CONJECTURE ON STAT. SILV. V. 3. 94. 


Te Pietas oblita uirum reuocataque caelo 

lustitia et gemina plangat Facundia lingua 

Et Pallas doctique cohors Heliconia Phoebi 

Quis labor Aonios seno pede ducere campos 
(cantus Barth) 

Et quibus Arcadia carmen testudine mensis 

tCydaliben nomenque fuit. 


The MS. readings reported by Bihrens 
are Cydalibem or C'ydaliben, and Cyclaliben 
(Poliziano). The best of the Bodleian MSS. 
(Barlow 23 = Auct. F. 5. 5) gives Cidalibem ; 
only in one MS. have I found a v. |. which 
at once struck me as not improbably 


guiding to the true reading of the passage. 
It is in the library of the Gerolomini at 


Naples. This MS. had as the first writing 
Cicla liber, changed later to Cyda liber. 
Retaining liber=book or title to author- 
ship, I trace in cicla or cyda the rare, and, 
to many scholars, unknown word Chria. 
Chria is a mere latinization of the Greek 
xpeca, and had a technical meaning. Quintil. 
i. 9. 4. Chriarum plura genera traduntur: 
unum simile sententiae, quod est positum in 
uoce simplici ‘ dixit ille’ wut ‘ dicere solebat’ : 
alterum, quod est in respondendo * interro- 
gatus ille wel ‘cum hoc ei dictum esset, ve- 
s 2 
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spondit’: tertium huic non dissimile ‘cum 
quis dixisset aliquid uel fecisset.’ etiam in 
ipsorum factis esse chrian putant ut ‘ Crates, 
cum indoctum puerum uidisset, paedagogum 
eius percussit,’ et aliud paene par ei, quod 
tamen eodem nomine appellare non audent, sed 
dicunt xpeddes, ut ‘Milo, quem uitulum 
adsueverat ferre, taurum ferebat, in his 
omnibus et declinatio per eosdem ducitur 
casus, et tam factorum quam dictorum ratio 
est. Of. ii. 4. 26. A minute and very lucid 
account of chriae is given by Diomedes p. 
310 in vol. i. of Keil’s Grammatici Latini. 
1 may cite from this chapter of Diomedes 
two specimens, both from Vergil ‘ Publius 
Vergilius Maro dixit “ Auri sacra fames,”’ 
‘ Publius Vergilius Maro dixit “ Degeneres 
animos timor arguit.”’ In this chapter 
the word appears in the MSS. in the forms 
curiarum, churiae. Diomedes again speaks of 
Chriae, p. 482, under the heading De specie 
poematis exegetici uel enarratiui. His words 
are Exegetici uel enarratiui species sunt tres, 
angeltice, historice, didascalice. angeltice est 
qua sententiae scribuntur ut est Theognidis 
liber, item chriae. 

In this latter passage of Diomedes Chriae 
is spelt in the MSS. diriae. 






The fact that a book of Chriae is here 
compared with Theognis sets the meaning of 
the word in a tolerably clear light. Any 
collection of ethical maxims, rules of con- 
duct, principles of morality, would fall 
under the word, particularly if prefaced 
with the name of the author, who, at first, 
would usually be a poet. 

The liber Theognidis is in Elegiac metre, 
Statius in particularizing the lyre (Arcadia 
testudine) would allude to chriae, collected 
from the Greek lyric poets, who of course 
abound in such sententiae, as any page of 
Bergk’s P.L.G. proves. 

I would write then : 


Et quibus Arcadia carmen testudine mensis. 
Chria liber nomenque fuit. 


and explain of collections of versified gnomes 
or sentences excerpted from Greek lyric 
poets, prefaced with their names, and 
formed into a book (liber). To the lyrists 
whose gnomes were thus collected, the 
collection would be ‘a book and a name.’ 


Rosrnson EL tis. 





A BODLEIAN MS. 


EyYssENHARDT in his edition of Macrobius 
has used for the Saturnalia only two MSS., 
the ninth century Bamberg MS. (containing 
Books I-III. xix. 5) and the eleventh cent- 
ury Paris MS. (containing the whole). Prof. 
Goetz in his Commentatiuncula Macrobiana 
(Jena, 1890) points out the inadequacy of 
this material and calls the attention of future 
editors to a ninth century codex in the 
Regina collection at the Vatican, with shelf- 
mark Reg. lat. 1650. This codex, he shews, 
is closely related to the Bambergensis, and 
serves to correct its errors. 

I should like to direct attention to a 
Bodleian MS. (Auct. T. II. 27). which is 
similarly related to the Parisinus, It is a 
MS. from Metz and passed from the famous 
Meerman collection into the Bodleian 
Library. In Mr. Madan’s Summary Cata- 
logue it is numbered 20637 and is thus des- 
cribed : ‘Saturnalia of Macrobius, written in 
the 10th. century. Ends in ITI. iv. propria 
dict Geovs weyadous o€ovs xpno, no more having 
been written...Was written by three scribes 





OF MACROBIUS. 


concurrently...A facsimile of fol. 94° is in 
R. Ellis’ XX Facsimiles from Latin MSS. 
(Oxf. 1891).’ 

Its connexion with the Parisinus (P) may 
be seen from the following passages : I. vii. 
28 both MSS. leave a blank space for the 
Greek quotation. III. init. both MSS. 
omit violatum...multa. I. iv. 7 hostilius 
hosti filius P; hostilius hosti filium Bodl. 
I. x. 13 scortoque nobilissimum scortum intra 
aedem inclusisse P: scortoque nobilissimum 
id temporis scortum intra aedem inclusisse 
Bodl. I. xvii 24  Libystinus—promun- 
torium Apollo om. P Bodl. I. xviii. 6 
xaBo.os P Bodl. 12 aywevorco P Bodl; 221.1 
rata ve...crepa P Bodl; 1. 7 rerodto P Bodl. 
I. xxi. 17 vertere P Bodl. I. xxiii. 22 
eAxattea P Bodl. 

It is free from a good many errors of P, 
e. g. such omissions as I. tit. conviviorwm. 
I. i. 2 omnis. I. ii. 3 viswm. I. iv. 24 unicum. 
I. xviii. 19 nam...Iac; such transpositions 
as: I. ii. 17 aut his aut nobis. I. iv. 4 
nobilitate quam doctrina. I. v. 4 ingquit 
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afwistis (adfuistis inquit Bodl.) ; and wrong 
readings like: I. iv. 13 vocata; 18 quoque. 
Iv. 1 wtebantur. I. ix. 14 lumen. 

But it is inferior to P in such points as 
these: I. iii. 6 no symbol of a lacuna in 
Bodl. I. iv. 15 Liberalium...non om. Bodl., 
and so cannot have been the parent MS. 

The curious corruption twdictwm for risum 
in P at II. ii, 16 is explained by the reading 
of Bod] : omnibus in censorum %. iudiciarium 
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(supraser.) risum remissis.. In the famous 
passage in II. vii. 3 where Laberius’ prologue 
is quoted, 1. 15. 

uno plus vixi mihi quam vivendum fuit 
is omitted in Bodl., as in P: but in Bodl. 
there is a sign of omission (*h*) at the end 
of the preceding line, so that in the arche- 
type 1. 15 must have been added in the 
margin. 

W. M. Linpsay. 





A or AB 1n HORACE, EPOD. 17. 24. 


In their edition of 1864 Keller and 
Holder read in this passage ‘nullum ab 
labore me reclinat otium,’ and in the 
Epilegomena, p. 409, Keller says: ‘ Mavor- 
tius (AX’g Taurin.), iiberhaupt die II. Classe 
nebss MRLr a und Pph.’ lesen a labore, 
die III. Classe und y haben ab labore. Ab 
wird richtig sein, «@ falsch trotz B R und 
trotz Bentleys Vertheidigung. Vgl. carm. 
III 17, 1 und die Bemerkung zu carm. IV 
10, 6.’ On page 593 of the Hpilegomena, 
however, Keller changes his mind and 
writes: ‘Es ist doch mit der besseren 
Ueberlieferung a labore festzuhalten, vgl. 
Serm. I 1, 68 a dabris,’ and accordingly the 
edition of 1899 reads a labore. 

The question cannot be settled either way 
by a single quotation. As regards the 
manuscript evidence, any reliable testimony 
to ab before a consonant is worthy of 
respectful consideration, especially in a 
classical poet, and in general the probability 
of a correction from ab to «@ in such a sit- 
uation is decidedly more probable than one 
from a to ab.! Moreover, since Keller and 
Holder’s Third Class preserves the original 
orthography with more fidelity than the 
other two (see ed. of 1899, p. Ixxxii), 
there is a considerable weight of testimony 
in favour of ab, for the question is after all 
one of orthography, like that of the 
assimilation and non-assimilation of pre- 
positions in composition. 

As regards Horace’s usage, he has a 
before consonants 20 times, and, exclusive 
of the case under consideration, ab 5 times, 
‘ab Tove,’ C. 1. 28. 29: and Epist. 1. 12.3; 
‘ab se,’ C. 3. 5. 43; ‘ab dis,’ C. 3. 16. 22; 
‘ab Lamo,’ C. 3.17.1. That is, he uses ab 


1 Keller himself (Epiley. p- 469, on minitaris- 
miniteris) rightly favours this general principle: 
‘ceteris paribus miisste das viel seltenere cum mit 
dem Indicativ dem haufigen cum mit Conjunctiv 
Vorgezogen werden” ; and so passim. 





before z cons., d, ands. He is consistent 
in using ab only in the case of 7 cons., and 
there for a special reason. The formula ‘ab 
Iove’ is of very frequent occurrence, even 
in writers who otherwise use a before ¢ cons. 
Ovid has the formula 8 times out of 10 
exceptions to the rule of using « before 
consonants ; Virgil has it 5 times. On such 
formular expressions in general see Archiv 
Siir lat. Lex. und Gramm. x, p. 468 Ff ‘Ab 
dis, ab Lamo,’ and perhaps ‘ab se,’ may 
also be regarded as formular. Horace has 
‘a labris,’ Serm.1. 1. 68: ‘a domo,’ C. 4. 5. 
12; ‘a sole,’ Serm. 1. 4. 29. 

In favour of a labore it may be said, that 
all the other instances of ab before con- 
sonants in Horace occur in his later 
writings. Similar changes of usage are 
seen in Cicero, who gradually discards the 
use of ab before consonants, and in Tacitus, 
who has 38 cases of ab before consonants, 
of which 33 are in the Annals. But on the 
other hand, 4 of Horace’s 5 cases are in his 
lyric poetry, and the only one in his hexa- 
meters is the common formula ‘ab ove.’ Ad 
labore occurs in Terence, And. 78, and Hec. 
pr., ii 23, Caes. B. G. 3. 26. 2. Terence 
always uses ab before / and in Caesar the 
proportion of ab to a is 20: 8. 

While the evidence cannot perhaps be 
regarded as conclusive, it seems decidedly 
to favour ab labore. Certainly Keller’s 
published reason for changing his mind does 
not appear an adequate one. It may be 
added that ‘Bentleys Vertheidigung’ con- 
sists merely of the remark: ‘Sed parvi 
interest: neque tantillam ob caussam 
editiones convellendae sunt,’ a statement 
not in accordance with modern views on the 
subject. Keller’s ‘ Bemerkung zu carm. IV 
10, 6’ appears to have no bearing on the 
question at issue. 

JouNn C. Rowre. 
Oniversity of Michigan. 
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In Mueller’s Handbuch, zweiter Band, 
Seite, 344, §262, Stolz and Schmalz say that 
antequam is used much less frequently than 
priusquam. While I have not investigated 
this subject as fully as I would like, never- 
theless my researches along this line lead 
me to believe that the above statement 
is too strong, especially for authors from 
Caesar down. I add some of the results I 
have obtained. True, in Caesar's entire 
works antequam occurs but 3 times (B.C. 
1,2: 1.11.2: 3.11.1) while priusquam 
occurs 36 times (B.G. 1.19: 1. 43: 1. 44: 


163; 2:22: 2:32: 3.10: 3.18: 3. 36: 
4.4:4, 12:4. 14:5. 27:6.3:6.5:6. 30: 
G.37 2° 95 2027286: F. 4702 7.06: 7.71: 
7.40: ¢. 62: BO. 122: 1.38: 1.41: 
164: 1.67: 2.14: 3.34: 3.7: 3.11; 


3. 67: 3. 100: 3.2109:). Out of 104 
examples from Cicero 69 have antequam and 
35 priusquam, a proportion of 2-1 in favor 
of antequam. (I donot consider it necessary 
to quote these.) Out of 78 examples from 
Livy, 23 have antequam and 52 priusquam, 
a proportion of about 2-1 in favor of prius- 
quam. 

I have examined the entire works of Tac- 
itus, Sallust, Suetonius. Pliny the Younger 
Nepos and Boetius, with the following results. 
Tacitus has antequam 25 times (Ann. 2, 73: 
4. 46: 4.67: 6. 23: 12.5: 15. 39: 15. 74: 
Hist. 1.4: 1.7: 1. 33: 1. 67: 1. 74: 2.6: 
2.35: 2.96: 3.15: 3.70: 4.25: 4. 52: 
4.60: 4.79: 4.85: Ger. 13: Dial. de. Or. 
5. 27.) priusquam 4 times (Ann. 4, 39: 13. 
20: 14. 31: Hist. 5.5), a proportion of 
6-1 in favor of antequam. Sallust has ante- 
quam 3 times (Cat. 36. Jug. 76: 97) prius- 
guam 14 times (Cat. 1.6: 4.5: 13.3: 32: 
44: 51 (line 103): Jug. 5: 20: 25: 35: 
44: 54:59: 97); here a proportion of about 
5-1 in favor of priusquam. Suetonius has 
antequam 10 times (Aug. 94: 101: Julius 
18: 67: Tib. 14: 18: Cal.1: 28: 44: 
Claud. 12) priusquam 17 times (Jul. 44 : Aug. 
4: 16: 19: 35: 43: 74: 76: Tib. 2: 20: 
22: 67: Cal. 3: 9: 12: Gal. 11: Otho 2), 
a proportion of about 8-5 in favor of prius- 
quam. Pliny the Younger has antequam 17 
times (Epist. 1, 16.1: 1.16.7: 3. 9. 25: 
5.18.1: 6.23.4: 8.14.4: 8.14.5: 8. 
20. 9: Traiani Ep. 81.1: 118.2: Pan. 10: 
21 26: 64: 69: 92: 95), priusquam 3 
times (Epist. 5. 9.4: 5.13.5: 8. 20. 8), a 
proportion of about 6-1 in favor of ante- 
guam. Stolz and Schmalz further say that 
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Nepos does not use anteqguam at all, but if 
4, 5. 2 does not use antequam, I would like 
to know what it is; itaque paucis 
ante gradibus, quam qui eum 
sequebantur,in aedem Minervae 

.. confugit. MNepos has priusquam 
25 times (1.5.4: 2.7.3: 2.8.4: 3.2: 
4,4,3:7.3.2:10.4.4:10.8.5: 11.2.5; 
12.2.2: 14.3.1: 1411.5: 16.2.2: 
15. 3.3: 15.8.4: 15.9.1: 17.2.2: 18, 
3. 6: 18.4. 2: 18. 8.6; 20. 3.5: 23. 1.3: 
23.7.6: 25.11. 6: 25. 21. 4:) a proportion 
of 25-1 in favor of priusqguam. Boetius has 
antequam once (contra Etychen. 8. 30) prius- 
quam 5 times (Phil. Cons. 2. 3. 18: 5. 3. 
103: 5. 4. 51: 5.4.55: 5.6.119: 5.6, 
125), a proportion of 5-1 in favor of prius- 
quam. Thus after taking some of the most 
prolific users of priusguam the proportion 
of all that I have usedsummed together is 
only about 3-1 in favor of priwsquam, which 
beyond doubt must modify the statement of 
Stolz and Schmalz greatly, for instead of 
being used much more than antequam, in the 
authors I have examined it is used but 3 times 
more. 

N. Witsur Hew. 
De Pauw UNIVERSITY, 
GREENCASTLE, IND. 


Since writing the above I have been in- 
formed that Stolz and Schmalz have, in the 
third edition of their grammar, modified their 
statement made in the second edition in 
regard to the comparative frequency of 
antequam and priusquum. To the careful 
student of these words there can be no 
other conclusion than that anteguam is used 
practically as often as priusquam, especially 
in authors later than Caesar, and in some 
of these, as Cicero, Tacitus, Pliny the 
Younger, Seneca the Philosopher, and Velleius 
Paterculus antequam exceeds priusquam 
by large proportions. In fact several 
writers use priusguam often as a second 
choice or a substitute in the event of a close 
repetition of the ‘ before’ idea, in order that 
variety of expression may thus be secured. 

My more recent investigations into the 
use of these words have carried me through 
Valerius Maximus, Velleius Paterculus and 
Eutropius in their entirety, the twelve 
‘Dialogues’ of Seneca the Philosopher, aud 
the ‘ Ad Familiares’ of Cicero, for their use 
in Epistolary Latin. I have myself been 
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somewhat surprised at the frequency of 
antegquam in these authors, selected for no 
other reason than the variety of style 
employed by them. The results of my in- 
vestigations are hereby given. In the ‘Ad 
Familiares’ of Cicero antequam occurs 23 
times (2. 2: 2.19.1: 3.5. 4: 3.6.2:3.7.3: 
prod 4, 4. 37. 14.129, 10.3: 9. 14,3: 
rap, 2: 10: 3.2: 10. 4.1: 10, 16. 2: 
ie co.2: 1. o.2 It. 13a. rly 12. 18. 1: 
mag. 22. 10:26. 1:.45,.91.23: 16, 14.1: 
16, 23. :) priusquam 16 tines (3. 7. 2: 4. 
ll.1: 6.18.5: 7. 23.4: 811.3: 8. 16. 
4:9, 21. 1: 9. 26.1: 10. ‘es 10; 18; 3: YO. 
oo 10, 21.6: 11. 180. 2: 11. 20,2: 12. 
14.5: 13. 1. 6:); a proportion of 3-2 in favour 
of antequam. Valerius Maximus has ante- 
quam 10 times (2. 2.1: 2.6.2: 3. 2. 22: 
3.4.5: 4. ghok 4. 5. Ext. 1: 5.8.3: 8. 
16, Ext. 1: 9. 1. Ext. 2: 9. 


quam 25 eg COR SS 5 
2. 6. 
. le: 


proportion of 5-2 in favour of priusquam. 
oar is found in Velleius Paterculus 22 
; A LG i: 128: 

1 2.285.122, 30 

2. 49. 3: 

2. 


129. 5: ) priusquam 2 times (1. 10, 2: 2. 42. 
3:) giving a proportion of 11-1 in favour of 
antequam. Seneca in his twelve ‘ Dialogues’ 
uses antequam 23 times (de Ira, 1, 11. 4: 1 
1]. 5.: 2.5. 3: 2. 26. 3: 2. 29: 3 [3 times] : 
3. 8 8: 3.10.4: ad Mare. de Cons. 9. 1: 
de vita beata 20. 5: de trang. an. 11. 8: de 
brev. vit. 9.5: 20.3: ad Poly. de Cons. 3. 3: 
4.3: 9.2: 9.7: 10.3: 12.5: ad Helv. 
Matr. de Cons. 5. 3: 15.2: 16.7:) prius- 
quam 3 times (de Prov. 8.1: de Ira, 2. 12. 
2: ad Mare. de Cons. 11. 1:) giving a pro- 
portion of 8-1 in favour of anteqguam. Inall 
Eutropius antequam occurs but once (4. 6) 
priusquam not at all. The sum of these 
proportions results in a proportion of 7-3 in 
favour of anteguam. Then if we take the 
sum of this proportion of 7-3, which is 
deduced from some of the most prolific users 
of anteguam, and of the proportion of 3-1 
in favour of priusqguam, deduced in the 
former investigations from some of the 
most prolific users of priusguam, we secure 
a conservative average of 4-3 in favour of 
antequam. I believe that the final pro- 
portion which will be secured from the use 
of these words in all the writers, will not 
vary greatly from the proportion given 
above, at least it will be of such a character 
as to render impossible any such a rash 
statement as Stolz and Schmalz made in 
their second edition. 
N. Wivsur HeEwm. 





NOTES. 


On TyRTAEUS, ’EuBarhpia, 2, 2.—The expression 
koUpot matépwy is commonly translated ‘sons 
worthy of your fathers.’ May it not really mean 
‘genuine citizens’ in contradistinction to the efAwres, 
ete. ? Cf. the phrase TatTpovxos mapBEvos ; ; also 
the Latin ‘patricii,’ father’s children, t.e. children 
begotten in legal wedlock, genuine Roman citizens 
inasmuch as they alone in the eye of the law had a 
father (v. Mommsen, Bk. I. ch. v.). 

Moreover note that it is immediately followed by 
roAijTat in apposition to it. 

It is true that the latter is altered by editors into 
rokinrav, but this emendation is not only unwar- 
ranted by MS. authority, but also, in my opinion, 
quite unnecessary. The original text runs :— 


“Ayer, & Swapras evdvdpou, 
KOovpot WaTépwy, TWOALATAL. 

This is the text that Dio Chrysostomus (i. 92, 
Rsk.) and Tzetzes (Chil. i. 26, v. 692 seqq.) had 
a them, and, to my mind, it is perfectly intelli- 
gible 


Thiersch was the first to emend, or rather alter it 
into 
“Ayer, & Smapras woArHrai, 
Kovpot TaTépwr evdvdpwr. 


Hermann did not consider the text as standing in 
absolute need of correction and, accepting it as it 
was, explained the phrase kotpo marépwy as ‘ digni 
patribus filii,’ quoting Soph. £7. 365. But in com- 
menting on "Thiersch’s emendation he proposes one 
of his own: ‘Quod si tamen aliquid mutandum sit, 
longe facillima in promptu est correctio : 

“Ayet’, & Smaptas evavdpouv 
Kovpot TaTépwy modinTav.” 

This emendation reluctantly proposed by its author, 
was eagerly embraced by his followers, and has found 
its way in most modern editions of the fragments of 
Tyrtaeus. Schneidewin, however, retains the original 
text (v. Delectus Poetarum Elegiacorum Graecorum, 
Gottingae, 1838). 

G. F. Asporrt. 
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EMENDATION OF PLATO, PHILEBUS, 17 E.—The 
text of this passage as printed by Mr. R. G. Bury in 
his recent edition is as follows :—éray yap raird re 
AdBns obtw, téTe eyévov gopds, bray Te KAAO THY 
bvtwy ev driody Taitn oKomotmevos Ans, odTws 
Euppwv mepl rovTo yéeyovas. Badham_ brackets 
o’rws—yéyovas, partly on the ground that ‘the 
antithesis between tér’ éyévov copds and tudpwv 
yéyovas is a poor verbal contrivance,’ and partly 
because ‘ the tenses arestrangely chosen, Stay AdBys, 
éyévou—irav €Ans, yéyovas.’ I can see no point in the 
first objection, but the second is relevant, and Mr. 
Bury justly observes that ‘there is some cause for 
suspicion both in ofrws and yéyovas after the aorist.’ 
Badham’s remedy is unsatisfactory on other 
grounds, and also because it leaves €Ans untouched. 
Does Plato ever use éAeiy in this way as the 
equivalent of AaBeiy? I think not. We ought, I 
believe, to read @yns for €Ans. As éxw with this 
meaning is the perfect of AauBdyw, the tenses fall 
into their proper sequence Stay AdBys, eyéevov— 
bray &xns, yéyovas, and the meaning appears to me 
just right. 
J. ADAM. 


* * 
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AUGUSTINIAN READINGS IN CICERO AND PLINY. 
Cicero, De Nat. Deor. i. § 26.—Augustine, Zpist. 
118, 24 quotes ‘ neque sensum...sentiret,’ and in § 25 
quotes from ‘ Deinde’ to ‘nominetur.’ Goldbacher’s 
MSS. of this letter (see his edition in the Vienna 
Corpus, vol. 34, 1898) are six in number, Monacensis 
(saec. X.), Audomaropolitanus (saec. X.-XI.), Paris- 
inus (saec. XI.), Mus. Brit. (saec. XI.-XII.), another 
Parisinus (saec. XII.), and Vaticanus (saec. XIII.). 
The MSS. are unanimous in giving the following 
readings different from those adopted by C. F. W. 
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Miiller. I append, from Mayor’s edition, other 
authorities which show the Augustinian reading, 
Schwenk’s apparatus criticus (in Classical Review, 
1890) has nothing bearing on these points. I quote 
by the page and line of Miiller. 

p. 13, 18 ipsa] tota. 

p. 13, 19 istam] ipsam: so the Roman edition of 

1471 (Swainson in Mayor). 

»» 33 Uoluit esse] esse uoluit: so Erlangensis 
(according to Goldbacher), and Har- 
leian MS. 2465, of late fifteenth cen- 
tury (Swainson in Mayor). 

It will be for Ciceronian specialists to determine 
what sort of a text Augustine had before him. 


Pliny, H.N. v. 23.—Tria promunturia...duo effici- 
unt sinus, Hipponensem proximum ab oppido cet. 

Hipponensem, Na. Hipponiensem, RAd. Hippome 
nensem, P. Hipponiensum, D. 

Such is the ordinary text, with the apparatus 
criticns of Sillig subjoined. The MSS. of Augustine, 
older and better than those of Pliny, especially in 
the early books of the ‘ Natural History,’ almost in- 
variably read Hipponiensis. Witness the following 
passages in Goldbacher’s admirable critical edition of 
Augustine’s Epistles (Vienna Corpus Scriptorwm Ecel. 
Lat.) 32,2; 57,2; 86; 111,1; 112,38; 115; 118,9: 
Goldbacher, too, courageously prints the form on his 
title-pages. - The inscriptions (C.J. Z. viii.) are unani- 
mously in favour of it. See, too, the geographical in- 
dex to Mommsen’s Chronica Minora (in vol. iii. 1898). 
Henceforth, in all editions and lexicons, the form 
Hipponensis must give place to Hipponéensis, formed 
like Carthaginiensis (from Carthagin-), Atheniensis 
(from Athen-), and Corinthensis (from Corinth-). 

A. SOUTER. 


* x 
* 





OXFORD PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Ata meeting of the Oxford Philological Society held 
on Friday May 18, the following communications 
were made. 

Professor RoBINSON ELLIs proposed an emenda- 
tion of Statius Silvac v. iii. 93, 4, (above p. 259). 

The Rev. G. UC. RicHarps proposed an explanation 
of the inscription of the so-called Aristonophos vase 
from Caere in the Capitoline Museum in Rome. The 
vase is commonly regarded as of Minor-Asian fabric, 
and of not less than seventh century:date. The 
inscription, which is written from right to left, reads 
APISTONODOSEMOISEN, and the name 
has been interpreted variously as’Aplorwy 6 Odds (for 
Kdios), ’AptordéAogos, *Apiordvobos, or ’ApiordvoFos. 
Mr. Richards, arguing from the eo penne indi- 
cated by the writing of éméicevy (which cannot be a 
dialect form) for éxoinoer, suggested that the letter 
@ between the two omicrons may be a slip on the 
part of the writer; and that having written one 
omicron too many, he simply cancelled it by a stroke 
of the brush. Such forms as érodnoev are not un- 
common and afford some support to this view. The 
name should therefore be read ’Apiorévo[o]os. 

Mr. J. L. Myres offered an explanation of the 
Homeric catch-line : 


Kal 51a Owpnkos modvdaidaAov jphpeoro, 


which he agreed with Dr. Reichel in regarding as 
an interpolation in the passages in which it now 
stands, intended to elucidate the course of the Homeric 
combats to a later audience which was accustomed to 
the use of the bronze @épnt of the Hellenic hoplite- 
armour. Mr. Myres pointed out that the word @dépnt 
originally means merely the chest, and @wphocecba 
(as in the Odyssey) merely ‘to put on body-clothes :’ 
(2) that the phrase roAvdaldados is inapplicable to 
the solid metal @dépnt of-the hoplite-equipment, and, 
like wavatoAos, must be referred to:some sort of seale 
armour: (3) that such scale armour was worn in 
Mykenaian times along with the body-shield, and 
that examples of it are represented by the clothing 
of the men on the ‘ Warrior vase’ from Mykenai 
and by the numerous gold dises, perforated to be 
sewn upon a garment, which were found by Schlie- 
mann in the ‘ Shaft graves.’ He concluded therefore 
that the Homeric catch-line was not necessarily itself 
of late composition, but was more probably a tag 
from an earlier stratum of Epic, which lent itself to 
a new interpretation in the mouth of rhapsodists who 
were familiar only with the hoplite-armour. 
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REVIEWS. 


DILL’S ROMAN SOCIETY. 


Roman Society in the last century of the 
Western Empire. By Samueui DIL, 
M.A., Professor of Greek in Queen’s 
College, Belfast; sometime Fellow and 
Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
Second edition, revised. London: Mac- 
millan. 495 pages. Price 8s. 6d. net. 


Ir is gratifying that Professor Dill’s work, 
which is important both for the points of 
view presented and for the accuracy of its 
details, should so soon have reached a 
second edition. The period to which it 
refers is, for all those who have studied it 
at all, a most interesting one, full of 
parallels with the conditions prevalent at 
the present day. It is the great merit of 
this book that the interest will be brought 
home by it to a much wider circle of readers 
than have hitherto felt its influence. The 
author’s aim is to discover ‘how men lived 
and what were their thoughts and private 
fortunes during this period of momentous 
change.’ Several circumstances combine 
to make the task far from easy. In the 
first place, the materials are, as Professor 
Dill remarks, widely scattered. They 
belong also to two great groups, Christian 
and non-Christian, and writers have been 
apt to confine themselves to one or other of 
the two. The classical scholar has been in 
the habit of reading Claudian and Ausonius, 
perhaps also Rutilius, and of treating them 
out of relation to their environment ; or, so 
far as he has endeavoured to reconstruct 
that environment, he has been apt to 
overlook the really valuable evidence to be 
gained from writings like S. Jerome’s 
letters, which have been left to the 
department of the theologian. Those 
interested in theological questions have not 
been equally neglectful of the pagan sources, 
but their works have been unjustly ignored 
by many of those who approach the subject 
from the opposite side. Professor Dill has 
succeeded in utilizing all that is most 
important for his purpose, whether Christian 
or not. Then again, the historian of this 
period requires wide sympathies of a rather 
unusual kind. He has not only to feel 
Interest both in Christian dogmatic 
controversialists of various types and also 
in Julian’s attempted reaction and _ its 





following ; he has also to bear with those 
whose conduct was less heroic and who gave 
a half-hearted adhesion to the dominant 
side. Professor Dill disclaims any intention 
of dealing with the general history of the 
time ; yet this cannot fail to be present as 
a background, and it is no small thing that 
men of such different types as Symmachus, 
8. Ambrose, Stilicho, Rutilius, Sidonius, are 
all presented to us, when there is occasion 
to refer to them, in a just and favourable 
light. 

Yet even for one who is prepared to use 
every kind of available material and to 
treat the sources with sufficient sympathy 
to extract the utmost from them, the 
problem remains a hard one. How are we 
to tell how men lived and what they 
thought, at this time? The historian of an 
obscure period, when he finds himself unable 
to provide an answer to his main question 
as a whole, will show his ingenuity by 
dividing it and selecting such portions of it 
as admit of an answer, in the hope that he 
may be able ultimately to effect something 
towards a complete answer by putting these 
partial answers together. In the Five 
Books of this work, Professor Dill asks 
practically five such partial questions. 

(1) What were the causes of the con- 
tinued vitality of Paganism in spite of 
militant Christianity and of severe penal 
laws? As to the fact we have abundant 
evidence: in the openly pagan sympathies 
of a large number of the Senate at a time 
when we should least expect it, in the 
frequent though ineffective pagan revivals, 
in the aggressively pagan character of many 
among the most distinguised Imperial 
officials, in the ‘latent force of pagan 
sentiment ’ to which witness is borne by the 
De Civitate Dei and the History of Orosius, 
as well as by the respectful treatment with 
which paganism meets in many of the 
writings of 8. Augustine and in some even 
of S. Jerome. Unfortunately, the causes 
are not easy to discover, and perhaps Pro- 
fessor Dill does little more than illustrate 
the fact from various sides. If Imperial 
edicts against paganism had to be ad- 
ministered by pagan governors, they may 
well have produced little effect ; but why 
were those governors pagans ? The approach 
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of paganism to Christianity, though Mithra 
or Isis as interpreted by philosophers, may 
help to lessen our surprise at an enthusiasm 
which the Roman state religion (in the form 
which it had long since assumed) could not 
have inspired, but why, if the two were in 
some respects so similar, did many prefer 
Mithraism to Christianity, in spite of obvious 
reasons for preferring the latter? The past 
history of Rome and the continuity of tra- 
dition accounts for something; but S&S, 
Augustine at least was a good Roman patriot. 
To many persons, especially those who pride 
themselves on intellectual eminence, the 
fact that a religion is adopted by the masses 
of the people, is in itself a reason for not 
adopting it ; this aristocratic feeling, strong 
enough among ourselves, was perhaps still 
stronger in Rome. And, in spite of our 
abundant evidence, may not that evidence 
(if the expression be allowed) be in excess 
of the fact? The opposition to the early 
Roman Empire plays a large part in the 
literary tradition of that epoch, yet it is 
fairly certain that that opposition was not 
only ineffective but insignificant in extent ; 
may it not be the case that we hear more of 
paganism than we ought, owing to the 
accident that many of the writers on whom 
we are compelled to draw, were pagan or 
semi-pagan in sympathy? Perhaps Pro- 
fessor Dill might have developed more fully 
points such as these, though he hints at 
them in his work. 

(2) What was the moral state of society 
at this time? The denunciations of 
Ammianus, 8. Jerome, or Salvian, suggest 
the question whether, if Christianity had 
really so little moral effect on society, we 
may not find here another reason for the 
permanence of pagan sentiment? Men of 
high ideals might possibly give up old 
associations for the sake of a real moral re- 
formation ; but what were the signs that 
such a moral reformation would take place ? 
Our impression is modified when we turn to 
Symmachus, Ausonius, Paulinus of Pella, 
and Sidonius. Professor Dill gives a most 
interesting account of the light thrown by 
their works on this question, and it is clear 
that individual morality stands in most 
respects on as high a level as would be re- 
vealed by almost any other stage of social 
history about which we might happen to 
have similar information, and that abnormal 
vice is rare. At the same time we discover 
from these writings an almost startling 
absence of interest in the great political 
events of the time, although three out of 
the four authors are in various degrees 
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politicians. On the otber hand, Christian 
asceticism (which, if not in S. Jerome him- 
self, at any rate in some even of his imme- 
diate followers, takes a practically Mani- 
chaean form) is beginning, in its despair of 
a speedy reformation of the world, to exalt 
retirement from active life and to draw off 
many of the best and highest-minded men 
from their proper sphere in the business of 
the state. 

(3) We need not look further, in order to 
face the third question: how came the ad- 
ministration of the Empire to fail so com- 
pletely? If literary studies and solitary 
retirement absorb the whole interest of so 
many men, pressing political problems are 
neglected by both classes; mercan- 
tile and commercial pursuits called 
for a thorough and systematic re- 
organisation, but the state occupies itself 
with precautions to prevent the attempts 
of the mercantile and commercial class 
to evade the impossible regulations which 
the state has itself imposed. This period 
only requires to be known to provide the 
economist with some of his most striking 
lessons on the dangers of governmental in- 
terference with the normal development of 
social and commercial facts, and to warn 
socialists that a state-system, however care- 
fully contrived, is of little value unless it is 
met and supplemented by patriotic impulses 
in the individual and a zeal for the common 
good. To the high-minded character of the 
government during the greater part of the 
century under consideration and of Majorian 
in particular, Prof. Dill does full justice, 
and this portion of his book may be selected, 
especially in the dearth of English literature 
on the subject, as that from which the 
scholar will gain most. 

(4) Was the distinction between Roman 
and barbarian an ultimate one and felt to 
be such those who lived in this period? A 
careful analysis shows this to be by no 
means the case: while the Romans have be- 
come very cosmopolitan, the barbarians are 
above all things desirous to stand well with 
the great power, and to act as its servants. 
If there is little that is new in Prof. Dill’s 
Fourth Book, which deals to a large extent 
with purely political history, yet the selec- 
tion of events is good and the presentation 
of them is always interesting. We are left, 
however, with the disappointed feeling (pro- 
duced by most modern works on this subject) 
that the simplest and most natural conception 
of the fall of the Western Empire has been 
removed and that nothing has been sub- 
stituted in its place. 
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(5) What were the vital elements of 
Roman culture at this period? The literary 
student, interested in the historical develop- 
ment of his subject, will find much useful 
matter in the answer to this question. All 
such students know that this was an age of 
extreme conservatism, with a mania for 
style and with small success in its cultiva- 
tion, exhibiting a sound taste in the choice 
of its favourite poets, if not of its prose 
writers, boasting of simplicity, yet ab- 
sorbed in artificiality; but they will 
find these general characteristics illustrated 
here from a wide field, and also a collection 
of references which ought to lead to the in- 
creased study (to mention only English 
works) of Prof. Nettleship’s Lectures and 
Essays and Mr. Capes’ brilliant lectures on 
University Life in Ancient Athens. 

Apart from a good deal of repetition, 
which was perhaps unavoidable, there is 
little fault to find with Prof. Dill’s carefully 
constructed answers to these questions ; but 
has he shown what result these answers 
give with reference to the whole question 
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before him? In a sense his work may be 
said rather to provide materials for the in- 
vestigation of men’s lives and thoughts 
during this epoch than to conduct such an 
investigation. Probably an author of Prof. 
Dill’s literary skill, with his great knowledge 
of the available literature, will be able to do 
more in the future towards telling us ‘ how 
men lived and what their thoughts were’ 
during his century, and his wide sympathies 
might help him to work out the parallels 
beween the last century of the Western 
Empire and our own day with great advan- 
tage to contemporary social philosophy. 

A table of dates has been prefixed to the 
second edition, forming a useful addition to 
a book dealing with a period the events of 
which are so little known to the general 
reader. The work has been carefully revised ; 
the references, a valuable feature, have been 
improved in some details, and the whole, 
apart from a few quite unimportant mis- 
prints, is remarkably accurate and free from 
blemish. 

P. V. M. Benecke. 





ROTHERT’S KARTEN UND SKIZZEN. 


Pror. E. RorHert, Karten und Skizzen aus 
der Geschichte des Altertums. [ Diisseldorf, 
1897. Reissue.] 5 m. 


THE combination of a brief abstract of the 
history of a period or a movement with a 
clearly drawn and well coloured map, letter- 
press and map sharing the same face of the 
same sheet of paper,—this is the plan of 
Dr. Rothert. His aim is given in the words 
‘aur raschen und sichern Einpraigung,’ and 
few will deny that the aim is successfully 
achieved. 

The maps are admirably clear and often 
very helpful. Those illustrative of the 
Second Punic War may be cited as instances. 
But it may be doubted whether it was 
necessary to add a plan of the battle of 
Cannae: and whether the one given is on 
the whole the most probable, is a further 
question. To me it seems that the insertion 
of battle-plans is a mistake. They are all 
very well in an exhaustive work, but this 
the book before us does not pretend to be. 
The case is different with the plan of the 
manipular legion given in No 14 ‘das 
Kriegswesen.’ Here important principles 
are made clear by a judicious use of diagrams 
and colour. 





The letterpress is generally remarkable 
for compressing much information into a 
small space. The selection is for the most 
part judicious, not seldom excellent. Yet 
there are places where it may fairly be 
thought that the true historical perspective 
would be better preserved by a different 
choice. For instance in No 10 we find the 
heading ‘Thebens kurzdauernde Bliite.’ This 
is divided into ‘Thebens Emporkommen 
379/361’ and ‘die Schlacht bei Leuktra 
371,’ the latter with a plan. That Thebes, 
oligarchic by natural bent, became demo- 
cratic for a time out of sheer hatred of 
Sparta, seems to be ignored. That she went 
on to impose in her hour of triumph demo- 
cratic constitutions upon non-democratic 
states such as the Achaean cities (Xen. hell. 
vii 1 $$ 42-3) of course is ignoredalso. Yet 
that such was Theban policy, and that too 
in defiance of the wishes of Epameinondas, 
is perhaps the most significant fact in the 
post-Leuktran history of Thebes. It illus- 
trates her unfitness to be a leader in Hellas : 
it leads up to what is the next heading on 
the same page, ‘Philipp und die Griechen,’ 
in a way that an account of the battle of 
Leuktra, however good, does not and cannot 
do. 
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A good instance of a bold and useful map 
is No 11 dealing with the empire and career 
of Alexander the Great. It is, however, de- 
sirable to remember that the actual empire 
of Alexander existed only for a moment. 
On the other hand the kingdoms of the 
Successors, after the wars of settlement, did 
attain considerable permanence, and were 
important factors in Roman policy for 150 
years. Rightly therefore does Freeman in 
his Historical Geography give a map [vi] of 
the four great kingdoms about 300 B.v., and 
call particular attention to them in maps iv, 
viii. But Dr. Rothert, I regret to say, gives 
no map of the great Successor-kingdoms in 
their prime. And, when he comes (No 19) 
to ‘die Unterdriickung der Diadochenreiche,’ 
his maps merely illustrate the campaigns in 
several important wars. Egypt and the 
Syrian part of the Seleukid realm do not 
come in at all. And the maps of the 


Mithridatic wars do not help matters. 
It seems a pity too that the last map of 
the Roman Empire is merely devoted to 
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shewing its extent in 117 a.p. Of the 
various administrative subdivisions, of the 
tendency of East and West to part company, 
of the gradual falling-away of the provinces, 
of the short-lived recovery of some of them 
under Justinian, there is no recognition 
whatever. 

In short, while this book is a most elegant 
and attractive companion in the reading of 
the ancient writers (or some of them), it is 
not possible to regard it as seriously con- 
cerned with history as history, And it is 
not only fair but necessary to say this, for 
the volume is only the first of a series 
reaching down to modern times. Dr. 
Rothert has laid us under an obligation by 
the production of, so well-executed a collec- 
tion of maps. I only wish that he would 
modify his selection of subjects in a more 
strictly historical spirit and thus increase 
the utility of what is undoubtedly an ex- 
cellent design. 

W. E. Herrranp. 





GUDEMAN’S LATIN LITERATURE OF THE EMPIRE, VOL. II. 


Latin Literature of the Empire. Selected 
and edited, with revised texts and with 
brief introductions by ALFRED GUDEMAN, 
University of Pennsylvania. Vol. II. 
Poetry. (New York and London: 
Harper and Brothers.) Pp. x, 494. 
Price $1. 80. 


TuIs is a companion volume to the Prose 
selection reviewed in the Classical Review 
of last year, and follows the same plan. A 
brief account of the contents may be of 
interest, 

The Pseudo-Virgilian poems come first : 
the Culex, Copa, Moretum, and Lydia are 
given in full, and there are four extracts 
{about one-third of the work) from the 
Aetna, including the introduction and the 
episode of the Pii Fratres. Of Manilius over 
1,100 lines are printed; the selections in- 
clude the introductions to the first four 
books, the description of the milky way and 
the comets, and the myth of Perseus and 
Andromeda. Phaedrus is represented by 
about a third of his works. Seneca is well 
represented—especially his Agamemnon, of 
which 500 continuous lines are given. The 
next longest selection is one of about 300 
lines from the Troades. Several of the 


well-known choruses are given (eg. the 
‘ultima Thule’ passage from the Medea, 
and the one on the power of love from the 
Phaedra). In all there are about 1,400 
lines. The Octavia is given entire, but 
later, as post-Senecan. /ersius’ prologue, 
with the first and fifth satires follow. From 
Lucan we have about one-seventh of the 
Pharsalia. The selections given are: the 
introduction (I. 1-182), the conference 
between Brutus and Cato, the mutiny of 
Caesar’s troops, the first 300 lines of the 
7th book, and Pompey’s murder, with the 
lament of Cornelia, and Cato’s eulogy of his 
fallen leader. Next come the third and 
sixth eclogues of Calpurnius, with which is 
the fourth of Nemesianus, and the Octavia, 
as explained above. About an eighth of the 
work of Silius is given, including almost 
the whole of book 3 (except the catalogue), 
the episode before Cannae in which a son 
kills his father, the eulogy of Ennius in the 
12th book, and the first 150 of the 15th. 
From Valerius we have the parting scene 
and council of the gods from the 1st book, 
the Hesione episode from the 2nd, the 
Medea-scenes from the 6th and the first 520 
lines of the 7th. This is about a sixth of 
the whole work. Statius is represented by 














5 siluae (the psittacus, Lucani genethliacon, 
and prayer for sleep among them), 180 
lines of the Thebais (Parthenopaeus’ parting 
from his mother, and the grove of sleep) 
and all but the last 150 of the Achilleis. 
Of Martial about 850 lines are given, 
books one and ten having the lion’s share. 
Of the apophoreta only those of literary 
interest are cited. Of Jwvenal we have all 
but 40 lines of sat. 1 and the whole of 
satires 3, 7, 10 and 14. The Pervigilium 
Veneris is printed next. The Awsonius 
selections are: the introduction of himself 
to his readers, the first part of the ephemeris, 
the stenographer, the poems on the deaths 
of his father and his wife, the Minervius 
poem, the protrepticon to his grandson, and 
the Mosella in full—in all, a little over 800 
lines. From Claudian we have three of the 
shorter poems, the beginning of I. in 
Rufinum, the preface to IIT. de consulatu 
Stilichonis, the gigantomachia and the whole 
of the de raptu Proserpinae—nearly 1,500 
lines. 

Different editors would no doubt make 
different selections, but there is very little 
that one would wish changed in the one 
before us. As the editor felt bound to 
include Juvenal, it seems a pity that he 
gave none of the sixth satire a place here. 
But surely it would have been better to 
consult practical utility rather than academic 
completeness and exclude both Juvenal and 
Martial. The latter has been ‘selected’ 
often enough. There is too much of 
Valerius’ seventh book: at least, what has 
been printed seems to have made it im- 
possible to give the description of Jason's 
fulfilment of Aeetes’ demands, and the ac- 
count of the actual winning of the fleece in 
the next book. And Statius’ Thebais 
hardly gets its rights. The fact is, too 
much space is occupied by the ‘ perpetui 
nunquam moritura uolumina Sili,’ who does 
not deserve, in a book of this kind, the 
respect he must receive in a Corpus. 

I would fain believe that a mere selection 
of this kind will have a very stimulating 
effect upon those who have not hitherto 
read these later Latin authors, but I find it 
hard todo so. What seems to me a real 
desideratum is an edition with explanatory 
notes, and these brief. At present, gener- 
ally speaking, the editions to be used are 
plain texts or voluminous modern or six- 
teenth and seventeenth century editions. 
Even Langen’s Valerius is greatly spoiled 
by long lexicographical notes (quite useless 
to those who, not having yet read that 
author, wish to amend their ways) and ex- 
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planations of points that an intelligent 
reader can easily settle for himself. 
Whether Professor Gudeman intends to add 
a volume of explanatory notes I do not 
know, but there is no hint of it in the 
preface. Indeed he has not taken such 
pains with this volume as lead one to 
expect it. The apparatus criticus seems to 
me too brief: yet it is certainly not reliable. 
It purports to give ‘the more important 
deviations’ from the ‘ basic texts,’ the read- 
ing adopted by Professor Gudeman standing 
first, in a bracket, and the letter w being 
added in case of its being supported by the 
reading ‘unius codicis.uel plurimorum.’ I 
have tested it in reference to four authors, 
in whom I take special interest, with these 
results. For Persius only three variants 
are recorded, two of them of no more im- 
portance than the variation of ‘tu’ for 
‘tum’ and ‘et’ for ‘ast.’ Much more im- 
portant are 1. 57 where ‘ protenso’ is read, 
whilst Jahn-Buecheler 1893, the basic text, 
has ‘propenso, 5. 59 ‘fregerit’ (J.-B. 
‘fecerit’), 176 ‘ducit’ (J.-B. ‘tollit ’), of all 
which the apparatus says nothing. One of 
the notes is actually wrong: ‘tw w] tun’ 
should mean that J.-B. reads ‘ tun’ in 5. 146, 
which is not the case, as it has ‘ tu.’ Thesame 
kind of mistake occurs on Lucan, 7. 130. 
The note is ‘mortis w]et mors.’ But the 
basic text (Hosius) has the same reading as 
Professor Gudeman. Again, on 179 of the 
same book, we have: ‘wlulare patres et 
sanguinis w| patres et cunctas.’ To say 
nothing of the way in which Hosius’ reading 
is stated (as if, where our editor has ‘ ulu- 
lare,’ Hosius had nothing), the addition of 
» is wrong here. No MS. reads ‘ulu- 
lare,’ a correction of Oudendorp’s, in 179, 
though in 180 MVU have it, and Professor 
Gudeman seems to have confused the two 
facts. In this last line (180) Professor 
Postgate’s correction ‘dementibus’ is ac- 
cepted, but wrongly printed as two words. 
Much the same has happened in regard to 
Valerius 7. 230. Here Professor Gudeman 
cites my suggestion ‘cluseris,’ as though it 
were his adopted reading, before the basic 
‘cluserit.’ As he does not cite the rest of 
my conjecture, and ‘cluseris’ is nonsense 
without a further change (as Mr. Bury has 
seen) I turned with curiosity to the text, 
where I found, after all, the basic text 
holding its own! Ten lines below is this 
line : 


i precor atque uanum pro me dimitte tim- 
orem 


where Heinsius’ ‘ uanum’ has been adopted 
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instead of the basic ‘illum’ without the 
necessary correction of ‘atque’! For the 
copious selections from Silius only three 
variants are given, though the Teubner 
text admits of a good deal of ‘revision.’ 
As an actual fact in two places which 
Professor Gudeman has left unaltered, 
Bauer has himself recanted in his preface 
to the second volume. But apart from this, 
9. 145-6 is surely sheer nonsense as it 
stands, and I cannot believe that both 
‘alta’ and ‘altae’ should stand in 10. 530. 

The brief introductions give all that is 
necessary, but might have been made a 
little more interesting. For example, in 
that to Silius, reference might easily be 
made to p. 350 where stands one of Mar- 
tial’s epigrams, addressed to that poet. In 
the summary of the contents to the Punica, 
it is not enough to say that the main theme 
of book 13 is the fall of Capua. This will 
not help the reader who finds the only 
extract from the book entitled ‘The Sibyl’s 


Prophecy.’ The fact is, more than half the 
book describes Scipio’s interview with the 
shades —an episode the more interesting ag 
Silius here follows Homer rather than 
Virgil. It is strange to find a passage from 
Valerius’ second book labelled ‘ Arrival of 
the heroes at Colchos:’ it is in reality the 
Hesione episode at Troy. Another, from 
book 6, is headed ‘ Medea’s first view of 
Jason.’ Anyone familiar with Val. knows 
that he differs from Apollonius in making 
Medea meet Jason on his way up from the 
ship—in book 5. 

Most of these slips are of no very great 
importance, but one is a little surprised to 
find them in a work which cannot after all 
have made great demands upon the editor’s 
time and trouble. I can only hope that 
Professor Gudeman will make his book 
really serviceable by publishing a third 
volume containing brief explanatory notes 
to his selections. 

Water C, Summers. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


T. Lucreti Cari de rerum natura libri sex 
ed. A. Brieger. Ed. stereotypa emenda- 
tior. Teubner. 1899. Pp. 84, 230. M. 2.10. 

Tuis amended edition shows considerable 

improvement upon that of 1894. The book 

is enlarged by an appendix of 23 pages, 
from which we regret to learn that the 
slips and misprints which disfigured the 
previous edition were in great part due toan 
illness of the editor. We do not know what 
limits Messrs. Teubner set to revision ; 
but we are sorry to see that the triple 
numeration of lines and the unmetrical 
alterations furentibus auris (5. 410) and 
speciesque ponenda (6. 83) still survive. On 
the latter passage it is fair to add that in 
point of sense Brieger’s reading is right, and 
that Giussani, who defends the manuscript 
reading against him, neither in his commen- 
tary nor in his review of this edition, Rivista 

di Filologia (1900, p. 209), betrays the 

slightest consciousness of the fatal flaw in 

the emendation. The appendix does full or 
nearly full justice (Mr. Housman’s article 
in the Journal of Philology, vol. xxv. appears 
to have been overlooked) to the more recent 
contributions to Lucretian criticism. 

In it, references to Giussani’s Italian com- 

mentary figure largely as we should expect. I 

may here be allowed to touch upon one place 





where the two scholars are at issue about 
an emendation of my own. At 4. 193 sq. 
I proposed (Journal of Philology, xxiv. p. 
139) ‘ primum quod paruola causa | sat procul 
a tergost quae prouehat atque propellat, | 
quod superest ubi tam uolucri leuitate 
ferantur’ with the sense that ‘the idola 
which bodies give off can pass over vast 
spaces in a marvellously short time since 
(=ubi) they are so light that the smallest 
impulse (7.e. whatever it is that causes them 
to be detached from the bodies that give 
them off) is enough to send them flying 
great distances through space.’ I fail then 
to see why Giussani complains in his note 
that I give no reason why a small cause 
suffices to impart a very great velocity while 
in the Rivista (p. 178) his words imply 
that I take sat with procul. The criticisms of 
another distinguished exponent of ancient 
philosophy, the veteran Professor of Greifs- 
wald, F. Susemihl, have also left their mark 
on the new edition. _ Susemihl had com- 
plained in the Berliner Philologische Wochen- 
schrift, (Aug. 5, 1895), that the emendations 
cited were not consistently assigned to their 
first authors. Now, says the editor, ‘non 
paucis locis emendatorum  antiquiorum 
nomina infra afferam et praeterea non raro 
egregias Lachmanni coniecturas, quas olim 
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satis habui tacito consensu probare, nunc ad 
auctorem referam.’ All true lovers of 
Classical scholarship will welcome the 
change as an improvement. It would not be 
difficult to find points in which the editor’s 
judgment in this revised edition might be 
challenged ; but this must not blind us to 
his services to Lucretian criticism, chief 
amongst which must rank his contributions 
to what Giussani appropriately names the 
“stratigraphy of the text.” Scholars are 
aware that Lucretius as presented by the 
Leyden codices is deformed by a number of 
misplacements and duplications. The fact 
is certain though its causes may be 
obscure. The merit of Brieger’s text 
is that incoherencies and excrescences are 
not presented without warning to the 
reader for him to beat his brains upon 
and marvel what the editor thinks of the 
philosopher-poet that he is editing, but 
an endeavour (often it may be an unsuc- 
cessful one) is made to obtain some coherence 
from the tradition, or failing that to indicate 
its absence by some arresting mark. We 
are accustomed to speak of poets as artists ; 
and if we can believe that in 1.885 sqq. 
Lucretius, clothed and in his right mind, 
intended the public to read that it is 
an objection to Anaxagoras’ theory that 
‘grain bruised in stone mortars should give 
out blood or some other constituent of our 
bodies,’ and then ‘cum lapidi lapidem teri- 
mus, manare cruorem,’ or that after the 
line ‘et uis magna geli, magnum duramen 
aquarum’ (6, 529), he placed the line 
‘et mora quae fluuios passim refrenat 
euntis,’ we may as well believe that sculptors 
will put out their statues with alternative 
legsandarms. Brieger does not; and until 
his work is done more successfully by some 
one else, his edition will not be superseded. 
+ B®. 


Virgil—Georgics IV. By J. Sarceaunt, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Westminster. 
Blackwood. 1900. Pp. xxix., 100. 1s. 6d. 

It is not often that so good a school edition 

of a well-known classic like Virgil finds 

its way into the market. Mr. Sargeaunt, 
without actually contributing any new thing 
to the interpretation of his author, has 
nevertheless contrived to make his anno- 
tations interestingly brief, and yet invest 
them with a certain freshness of treatment. 

Above all, he has made them practically 

useful for those for whom the book is 

designed. Asa practical teacher he knows 
that the old principle of uydivdyavis avaluable 
one. Atthe same time a little more illustra- 
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tionis occasionally desirable. For example, ou 
285 reference should have been made to the 
story of Samson and the lion; on 431 the 
famous passage in Matthew Arnold’s 
Forsaken Merman might have been appo- 
sitely quoted; on 498 ‘invalidas’ might 
have been illustrated from Tennyson’s 
‘Only the wan wave | Brake in among 
dead faces, to and fro|Swaying the 
helpless hands’; and, in v. 500, Arnold’s 
lines in Sohrab and Rustum beginning 
‘Unwillingly the spirit fled away’ would 
have afforded a good parallel. The 
principle of quoting largely from the Bible, 
and from the English poets, by way of illus- 
trating a classic, specially a poet like Virgil, 
can hardly be too often applied. Com- 
parison is the soul of criticism. 

The book is, perhaps, not so strong on 
its grammatical side as it might be; this is 
noticeable in the case of mood-constructions. 
One chief value of Kennedy’s edition of 
Virgil is the care with which this depart- 
ment of Virgilian syntax is treated. 
Another—in my opinion, quite minor— 
defect is the studied disregard of questions 
of textual criticism. As this edition is 
evidently not meant for beginners, one 
would like to know, however, what text Mr. 
Sargeaunt has followed generally. 

Among the many good points in this 
edition—which seems to aim at inculcating 
a love of Virgil as literature, rather than 
making it a dull mechanic exercise, with an 
eye to ‘examination ’ all the time—must be 
noted (1) the well-executed illustrations 
that adorn the book, the value of which 
is enhanced by the brief explanations given 
on pp. vii.—ix. ; (2) the Appendices, dealing 
with archaisms, poetic peculiarities, lists of 
trees and shrubs, metrical notes; (3) the 
list of Greek verbs found in the fourth 
Georgic, e.g. orgia (521), ambrosia (415) ; 
(4) the ‘select list of words’ in lieu of the 
inevitable vocabulary that publishers—not 
editors !—are so fond of foisting on us; 
this list is a special feature of the book, and 
is valuable from a philological point of view ; 
(5) a list of passages from Aristotle bearing 
on certain natural history sections in the 
poem. These passages are given in full, and 
are very properly rendered into English as 
well; (6) passages from Homer—also given 
in full and duly Englished—that Virgil has 
consciously imitated. 

Enough, perhaps, has been said to indicate 
that the book has a distinct value of its 
own. Schoolmasters will not do amiss if 
they introduce it into their classes. 

Sandwich, Kent. E. H. BLaKkeEney. 
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Cornelii Taciti Opera Minora recognovit 
breuique adnotatione critica instruxit 
Hewnricus Furneaux. Clarendon Press. 
pp. 116. 1900. Price ls. 6d. (cloth 2s). 

THE name of the editor of this text is a 

sufficient proof that it is the outcome of 

sound scholarship and judgment and a 

thorough knowledge of all the data which 

should be at the command of an editor of 

Tacitus. All Tacitean students respect his 

memory, and no invidious de mortuis will 

be ‘supposed to hamper a critic who declines 
to censure anything in the present volume. 

In all these works there are critical points 

with regard to which it is impossible, for 

the present at any rate, to expect universal 
agreement ; and it is perhaps surprising to 
find on a consideration of these points how 
often we come to the same conclusion as 
Furneaux. To take an instance of disa- 
greement, I should like to draw attention 
to Agr. 28 2 where Furneaux retains 
remigante with an obelus. I find it hard 
to understand any of the emendations 
quoted, except that of Urlichs (refugo, ante). 

Remigrante gives the same sense, but in 

an almost impossible form, as it is certainly 

not the natural word to use if the pilot 
escaped. The rest assume that he remained 
on board and used his skill against the 

interest of his captors, which view is, I 

submit, refuted by the following words. If, 

as Gudeman thinks, remigare can be used 
of a gubernator, the text is sound: if not, 
read vregente. Two of the pilots were 
murdered; the third continued to give his 
services. That the ships were afterwards 
lost per inscitiam regendi does not matter. 
The poor man had probably been eaten by 
that time. But the editor’s principle has 
been to print corrupt MS. readings in the 
text, in preference to the best of rival 
emendations—a very good principle, if the 
book is intended for the use of advanced 
students. In Dial. 41, there is no 
mention of an emendation which I have 
long known and liked, though I do not know 
whence it came—antiquum for antiquis (‘ the 
fact that orators still have their own old 
battle-field in the forum’), Perhaps it has 
not been published. It is perhaps to be 
regretted that Furneaux could not read 

Peterson’s vigorous attack on the supposed 

lacuna of Dial. 40. For my own part, I 

think it convincing. 

Externally the volume merits the praise 
which the series received in the April 
editorial of this Review ; but the cloth cover 
is strangely unattractive. 

GiLbERT Davies. 


edidit Orro Hensr. 


Senecae LEpistulae: 
Pp. xl, 621. Price 


Teubner: 1898. 

5 M. 60. 

THis new edition of Seneca’s letters was 
much needed: the preface to Haase’s 
edition, which Teubner has reprinted until 
now, is dated 1852; and much material has 
been accumulated since then, partly by more 
accurate collations of the known MSS, 
partly by conjectural emendations of many 
scholars, among whom the great name of 
Madvig is preeminent. In reading Haase, 
it was desirable (though inconvenient) to 
keep Madvig’s Adversaria open beside one, 

The collection of letters is not contained 
entire in any MS.: it was divided at a very 
early period into two parts, of which the 
first contained 88, and the second 36, letters. 
The best MSS. of both parts were known to 
Haase, but the collations on which he relied 
were neither complete nor accurate; the 
fault seems to lie chiefly with Fickert. All 
this is rectified in the present edition: the 
editor relies on fresh collations of all the 
important MSS. One of the most inportant 
for the second part of the collection was 
burnt in the bombardment of Strasburg in 
the Franco-German war ; but it so happened 
that it had been collated throughout in 
1863, and collated by Biicheler. 

It was Biicheler who urged Hense to 
undertake the work of this edition ; he also 
has revised the proof-sheets and enriched the 
book with many valuable emendations and 
notes. The text is simply indispensable for 
the student of Seneca. 

The book does not include the spurious 
correspondence with St. Paul, or the frag- 
ments, both of which Haase gives; nor is 
the index nominum a satisfactory substitute 
for the generous index which doubles the 
usefulness of Haase’s book. Yet Hense’s 
edition is bulkier by nearly 200 pages: this 
is partly due to the larger type used, partly 
to the much greater space allotted to the 
apparatus. One notes with gratitude that 
this is printed at the foot of the page and 
not hidden away in a preface; it is to be 
regretted that some of the new Teubners 


still follow the bad old custom. 
J. DB. 


Monumentum Ancyranum, edited by W. 


Famey, Ph.D. Vol. V, No. 1 of 
Translations and Reprints from the 
original sources of European History. 
Department of History, Univ. of Penn- 
sylvania. Philadelphia, 1898. Pp. 91. 
Price 60 cents. 

Tus little book consists of the text of 
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Augustus’ celebrated autobiographical in- 
scription, based upon Mommsen’s edition of 
1883, with a brief introduction and a com- 
mentary drawn in the main from the same 
source. To these it joins a translation into 
English, and a bibliography of the inscrip- 
tion in which are included contributions to 
its elucidation which have appeared since 
the standard edition. Dr. Fairley appears 
to have translated his text correctly ; but 
his quotations (e.g., Dio. 54,1, p. 22 n.), 
are occasionally rendered with too much 
freedom. And a certain weakness in exact 
scholarship is betrayed here and there as by 
the note on p. 51, that profligatus ‘ means 
wretched rather than unfinished,’ where the 
point of Gellius’ criticism on the use of 


profligare by Augustus, which is not made 
clear in Mommsen’s note, has been missed 
altogether by the American editor and by 
uncertainties in spelling, e.g., Cnaeus but 
Gaius and Caius, The book shows but little 
independence. It follows Mommsen even 
in retaining the inconvenient and pedantic 
dating in years U.C. while again it gives 
the now generally abandoned explanation of 
princeps as princeps senatus. But itis quite 
good enough to put into the hands of students 
of ancient and modern history, and should 
command a considerable sale. In a second 
edition, an index of proper names and of 
the chief matters treated of in the notes 
should be added. 
a oe A 





VERSION OF A GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY NOTICE. 


These Time Tables are only intended to 
fix the time at which Passengers may obtain 
their Tickets for any journey from the 
various Stations, it being understood that 
the Trains shall not start from them before 
the appointed time, but notice is hereby 
given, that the Company do not undertake 
that the Trains shall start or arrive at the 
time specified in the Tables, nor will they 
be accountable for any loss, inconvenience, 
or injury which may arise from delays or 
detentions, unless upon proof that such loss, 
inconvenience, injury, delay, or detention 
arose in consequence of the wilful miscon- 
duct of the Company’s Servants. The 
granting of Tickets to Passengers to places 
off the Company’s Lines is an arrangement 
made for the greater convenience of the 
Public; but the Company do not hold 
themselves responsible for any delay, deten- 
tion, or other loss or injury whatsoever 
arising off their Lines, or from the acts or 
defaults of other parties, nor for the cor- 
rectness of the times over other Companies 
Lines, nor for the arrival of this Company’s 
own Trains in time for the nominally cor- 
responding Trains of any other Company. 
Passey gers booking at intermediate Stations 
can only do so conditionally upon there 
being room in the Train. 


Hae Tabulae tantum quo tempore tessera 
detur 
Quaque profecturis de statione docent ; 
Scilicet ante suum raedae non tempus 
abibunt ; 
Hoe unum sociis suscipietur opus ; 
Non ut eant raedae Tabulas veniantve 
secundum, 
Non ut poena sibi danda sit ulla morae, 
Si damnum iactura labor cadat inde— 
nisi illa 
Culpa ministerii sit manifesta sui— 
Tessera cur aliena super loca detur ituris, 
Maior commoditas publica caussa fuit ; 10 
Sin mora vel damnum via non sua facta 
sit ulli, 
Illa se pactos condicione negant, 
Vel si quid faciat seu quid male negliget 
alter, 
Sive parum variis congruat hora viis : 
Seu male servarint ipsorum tempora 
raedae 15 
Quae dicant alii se statuisse suis. 
Scandere qui cupies media statione viator, 


Hoc facies, sedem si tibi raeda dabit. 18 
G. Preston. 
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THE SITE OF PRIMITIVE ATHENS. 
THUCYDIDES Il. 15 AND RECENT 
EXPLORATIONS. 
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Attention and controversy have recently 
been drawn to this passage by the excava- 
tions and theories of Dr. Dorpfeld, which 
have brought into doubt the identification 
of the sites mentioned. It seems worth 
while therefore to examine the text upon 
the assumption that these sites are unknown, 
and to ascertain as far as possible, without 
reference to anything now disputed, what is 
the view propounded by the historian re- 
specting the limits of primitive Athens. In 
certain points the current interpretation 
still seems to require correction. 

The description proper is contained in a 
single sentence; ‘before this,’ that is, 
before the concentration under Theseus, 
‘the acropolis, which is now, was the city, 
together with 76 iz’ abriy mpds vorov paduora 
retpaypevov. The term acropolis, as appears 
from the next sentence, which speaks of 
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sanctuaries ‘in the acropolis itself’ (é airg 
Th dxpordAc), is used first in the strict sense, 
for the precinct at the top of the hill. To 
this we are to add, as comprised in the city, 
70 tm’ abryv (rv axporodw) mpds vorov pdd- 
wera Terpappevov. These words give us no 
circumscribing line, and not much informa- 
tion of any kind. Something however may 
perhaps be inferred from the shape of the 
sentence. The additional area, the 7d fr’ 
airnv, seems to come in as a detail, almost 
as an after-thought, appended to the state- 
ment that 4 dxporodis 4 viv otca mods Fy. 
We should therefore naturally figure it as 
not only subordinate to the acropolis but in 
some way closely incorporated with it. In 
relation to the acropolis this additional area, 
to justify the arrangement of Thucydides, 
should be a part neither large nor indepen- 
dent. 

His supporting arguments are indicated 
with such excessive brevity, that there is 
scarcely one sentence of which the natural 
bearing is perfectly clear. There is how- 
ever one such sentence. KadActrar 5; he 
says in conclusion, 5a tiv madadv tarry 
Karoiknow Kal 7) axporoAts péxpe Tovde ere on’ 
’"A@nvaiwy mods: ‘and because of the 
ancient settlement here, the acropolis, as 
well as (the present city), is still to this day 
called by the Athenians rods.’ He alleges, 
as a thing explained by his theory and 
therefore supporting his theory, the fact 
that the acropolis bore in his day the name 
mods. Now whatever he may have intended, 
there is not room for dispute respecting the 
true and natural bearing of this fact as an 
argument upon the ancient topography of 
Athens. It is possible to argue from it, 
not perhaps conclusively, but with force, that 
what the acropolis was still called, that the 
acropolis once actually was ; that ‘ the city’ 
of some former time was the acropolis and 
nothing more. So it might be argued, and 
correctly, from the present application of 
the name city to a certain area in London, 
that this area once was London. And the 
inference must be this or nothing; if the 
later usage of the name 7éAs be not held to 
prove that the acropolis was once itself the 
més, then it can prove nothing for topo 
graphy whatever. We thus get a strong 
light upon 4 dxpdérodts 4 viv obca modus jy, 
kai Td im’ abriv «.7.A. The form of this 
statement, we said, suggests that 1d im 
airyv is something subordinate and supple: 
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mentary. We now see that this must be 
true to the utmost conceivable extent. If 
the supporting argument is to be relevant, rd 
in’ abryv must be so strictly subordinate, so 
mere a supplement, that in a looser way of 
speaking, it might be included as part of 
the acropolis itself. If Thucydides’ ancient 
rods Was the citadel plus something, it was 
also the citadel simply. 

The explanation of this inconsistency— 
for a verbal inconsistency there is—has 
been properly sought in the features of the 
site. Itis plain that the acropolis in the 
narrow sense, the summit-fortress, never 
could have been occupied alone. The west- 
ern end was and is not difficult of access: 
and modern researches have proved that of 
the southern face also a portion, the western 
portion, was in its natural state of no im- 
practicable slope. An outer enclosure 
securing these slopes would be at once a 
necessary addition to the citadel proper, 
and, in a looser way of speaking, a necessary 
port. Taking then the expressions of 
Thucydides together, something of this sort 
we should suppose to be in his mind.! We 
will now see how far his other arguments 
seem to be reconcilable with this conception. 

Texpypiov dé ra yap tepa ev airy TH 
axpordéAe. Kat adAAwv OeGv éori. This clause 
has not been treated with sufficient accuracy. 
First, a needless doubt has been raised about 
the reading. Since the expression aA\Awy 
Ociv, ‘other deities’, does not explain 
itself, it is suggested that we should ‘ com- 
plete the sense’ by inserting cat airis tis 
‘A@nvaias or the like—‘in the acropolis 
itself are the sanctuaries of Athena herself 
and other deities.’ But the suggestion is 
gratuitous. The goddess of the Acropolis 
has been mentioned, under her ‘proper title 
) Geds, in the clause next but one before 
this, kai Evvotkia é& Exeivov "A@nvator ere kat 
viv TH Oe@ Eoptnv SnporeAH towtcw. In such 
& context, no obscurity can attach to the 
phrase ‘other deities also have their 
sanctuaries in the acropolis,’ and the pro- 
posed insertion would be technically in- 
defensible, even if true to the meaning.” 

‘So Dr. Dérpfeld and his supporters, to whose 
arguments so far I have little to add. 

* Mr. L. Whibley has pointed out to me that the 
contrast between 7 Oeds (Athena) and of &AAa Geol 
was actually familiar to the official language. 

he treasurers of Athena were raula: Trav THs beod 
or taula: ris Oeod, and there was a similar board 
of raulac trav &Adwy Oeav. See the decree of 
Callias, O.J.A. i. 32, and compare C.J.A. i. 194. 
Such a use would greatly aid in interpreting Thucy- 
dides’ &AAo Geol to the ear, even if it were not clear 
in itself. The decree of Callias also exemplifies the 
alternative use of éAus and axpdmoAs. 
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But secondly—and this is a point of great 
importance to the general interpretation— 
the insertion is not true to the meaning. 
Even those, who do not alter the text, 
appear generally to alter the sense, by treat- 
ing the sentence as if it contained the words 
Kal avris tis ’A@nvaias or the like, and 
signified accordingly ‘ in the acropolis itself 
are the sanctuaries of Athena and of other 
deities also.’ The sentence of Thucydides 
refers not at all to any ‘sanctuaries of 
Athena’, but only to those of other gods, 
respecting which it asserts that these are in 
the acropolis, as well as those of Athena, 
and not those of Athena only. 

To change the sense is to thrust upon the 
author a proposition irrelevant to his 
purpose. From the general statement that 
the acropolis contained ancient sanctuaries, 
those of Athena and others, what could be 
inferred? Thecommon assumption appears 
to be that it is intended to prove the 
antiquity of the acropolis. This would bea 
strange piece of reasoning. The acropolis 
being the manifest nucleus and first cause of 
the city, its primitive antiquity would 
naturally be assumed, not proved, as in fact 
it is assumed by Thucydides. But if we 
will suppose a disputant so sceptical as to 
require proof, it would be idle to offer proof 
from the monuments. With far less temerity, 
with far less absurdity, he would deny the 
antiquity of these, and the argument, thus 
conducted, must revolve in a circle. 

But Thucydides is not guilty of any such 
paralogism. His proposition, which is 
neither designed to prove the antiquity of 
the acropolis, nor capable of proving it, is 
simply that in the acropolis itself there are 
the sanctuaries of deities other than Athena: 
and the question is, what inference, respect- 
ing the. ancient limits of Athens, he can 
draw from that. It is by no means obvious, 
and our answer must be tentative. We 
may perhaps find the way by asking first, 
why he should regard the presence in the 
acropolis of other sanctuaries than those of 
Athena as noticeable at all. Why should 
they not be there? Because (shall we not 
answer? ), as the acropolis was regarded in 
the Periclean age, as it had then long been 
regarded, the Ila\Addos 6xGos belonged to 
Pallas so entirely and absolutely, that no 
worship not connected with her seemed 
to have a natural place there. By the 
recent reconstruction, by the Parthenon, 
Erechtheum and Promachos, the conception 
of the citadel as the sanctuary of ‘the 
goddess’ had been developed to the utmost 
capacity of art. It seems therefore not 
T 2 
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unreasonable to suppose that in that age 
the introduction of other worships there 
would have seemed an anachronism, and 
therefore the presence of other worships 
there would seem a relic of antiquity, a fact 
demanding historical explanation. If we 
may suppose this, and remember that Thucy- 
dides aims (as we have seen) at proving 
the citadel to have been once itself the city, 
the bearing of this argument will become 
clear. ‘The citadel’ Thucydides argues, 
‘is and immemorially has been appropriated 
to Athena ; it is natural to suppose that, 
ever since it became a citadel merely, the 
central point of a large surrounding city, it 
must have been reserved, as we should 
and do reserve it now, for the patron 
goddess only, and that other worships would 
be accommodated elsewhere. Why then do 
we actually find in the citadel other sanctu- 
aries? It is because, before Theseus and his 
cvvoixio.os, the citadel was itself the city ; 
and the ‘other deities’, if not admitted 
there, would have been excluded from 


Athens altogether. These sanctuaries there- 
fore record, and are evidence for, the fact of 
such a former limitation.’ 

Kai ra. éw (iepa), proceeds the argument, 
mpos TOUTO TO Epos THS TOAEWS paAXov TpvTat, 
70 Te TOU Avds rod ’OAvpriov x.7.A. ‘and the 


sanctuaries outside are situated towards 
this part of the city rather, as that of Zeus 
Olympios,’ etc. Here it was until recently 
taken as obvious, that pds rotro TO pépos 
THs Toews refers to zpos vorov, the ‘ part of 
the city ’ meant being identified with 7d ia’ 
airiv mpds vorov padurra terpappevov. And 
obvious, in the proper sense, this may be ; 
that is to say, it is a supposition which, 
from the form and disposition of the clauses, 
would readily suggest itself; and if it was 
not the intention of the author, he has run 
some risk of mistake. But it will hardly 
be maintained that Thucydides never wrote 
ambiguous sentences ; and the question is, 
not whether this interpretation is obvious, 
but whether it is correct. 

Be it noted first, that, in supposing it 
obvious, modern readers have been guided 
partly by an assumption certainly errone- 
ous, the assumption that the preceding 
clause, referring to the sanctuaries within 
the acropolis, is intended as a proof that the 
acropolis was part of the ancient city, as 
an argument for the first half of the 
proposition that ‘the ancient city consisted 
of (1) the acropolis, and (2) 7d ix’ airiv 
«.7.r.’ Assuming this, it was perhaps in- 
evitable to connect our present clause with 
the second half of that proposition. But in 


reality, as has been shown, the clause relat- 
ing to the sanctuaries within the acropolis 
will not bear either the sense or the infer. 


ence which has been put upon it. The- 


supposed connexion therefore fails; the 
argument upon the sanctuaries without is 
totally distinct from the argument on the 
sanctuaries within (it should be divided 
from it not by a comma, but by a colon); 
and thus a relation between zpos todro 1) 
pépos THs ToAews and 7d mpds vérov is no 
longer presumable. 

Further it should be remarked, that if 
there is indeed an intended correlation 
between the two uses of zpés, the author is 
inaccurate in the latter use. The monnv- 
ments (he must have meant to say) lie ‘in’ 
or ‘about’ (év, xara) the southern part of 
the city, not ‘towards’ that part. In 
writing zpds ‘towards’, he must have been 
unduly influenced by the feeling that ‘ this 
part’ meant ‘the part towards the south.’ 
Such an inaccuracy is indeed conceivable, 
but it is not to be disregarded in weighing 
the merits of the interpretation. 

But a graver objection remains. Thucy- 
dides is contending that the ancient city 
was limited to a certain portion of the later 
city, that it comprised this and no more; 
and he would prove this (as is supposed) by 
the existence of very ancient monuments 
within the portion prescribed. Now such 
an argument would be precarious, and would 
do little credit to the logic and sagacity of 
the author. It is of course true that the 
appearance of ancient monuments in 4 
certain quarter tends to prove ancient occu- 
pation ; but it is not at all true that, in 
estimating the antiquity of occupation in 
different quarters, the non-appearance of 
ancient monuments necessarily disproves 
ancient occupation. We have first to 
eliminate or allow for the possibly unequal 
effects of time and change; and from 
certain remarks which Thucydides makes 
elsewhere,! we should suppose that he could 
not have been blind to this consideration, 
and would not have rushed lightly to the 
conclusion, that the ancient dimensions of a 
city can be limited off-hand by drawing 4 
line round the visible ancient monuments. 

For these reasons, and especially for the 
last, this interpretation appears, if not inad- 
missible, so unsatisfactory that we ought to 
prefer a suspension of judgment. Our 
purpose is to ascertain what Thucydides 
can tell us, on the assumption that the 
sites, which he mentions, are unknown. 
And the sentence ra ew iepa mpds rovro 70 

? See Thuc. i. 10. 
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pépos THs Toews paddAov iSpurac ought, on 
this assumption, to be marked as uncertain. 
The interpretation, which might suggest 
itself superficially, is seen upon considera- 
tion to be untenable. No other, as I think, 
would occur naturally; and a prudent 
reader would therefore await further in- 
formation, supposing that the topographical 
data, the sites of the monuments, if they 
could be recovered, would explain the brief 
and vague indication which without them is 
not sufficient. 

A similar difficulty rests upon the remain- 
ing argument, drawn from the fact that, in 
the time of the author, it was ‘ still the 
custom, in consequence of the antique 
(habit), to use before weddings and for other 
sacred purposes the water’ of a fountain 
called Enneacrounos, or Vine-spouts, the his- 
tory of which, so far as necessary for the 
purpose, is given in the same brief elliptical 
style as the rest. The Nine-spouts, he says, 
derives its form and name from the oper- 
ations of the Pisistratidae, and covers the 
natural spring or springs, which bore the 
name Callirrhoé. This spring ‘was near, 
and they used it for the most important 
purposes ’, éxeivy eyyts oven Ta wAciorov dfa 
éxpavro.! The arrangement of the words is 
odd and characteristic, but he seems clearly 
to assume and imply, that his ancient city 
was ill-supplied with water, having no other 
source but Callirrhoé both conveniently near 
and good enough ‘for the most important 
purposes’; and further, that the yield of 
Callirrhoé itself was scanty. Fresh water 
easily accessible would naturally be used for 
all purposes, so far as it would go ; and the 
destination of it to ‘the most important’ 
is intelligible only as the effect of necessity. 
As to Enneacrounos, the very name and form 
seem to import a large use and supply ; and 
it therefore appears that the operation of 
‘the despots’ not merely absorbed the old 
source, but greatly increased it by supplies 
from elsewhere. Indeed it is for this reason 
that Thucydides, who is least of all mortals 
a gossip, refers to the history of the fountain 
at all. His point is this; the water of 
Enneacrounos is now sought by Athenians 
for certain sacred purposes ; in the present 
condition of the city and the fountain there 
appears no cause for this, the water being 


1 The change of ékeivp to éxetvor is mistaken and 
obscures the point, which is, that because Callirrhod 
(ékefvn) was once naturally or necessarily used in a 
certain way, therefore the water of Enneacrounos, its 
successor and representative, is still used in a similar 
way, though in the altered state and circumstances 
such a use is no longer natural. 
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quite ordinary ;it is explained by the fact 
that Enneacrounos replaces and represents 
Callirrhod, which, for primitive Athens, was 
necessarily a special and reserved water, the 
city as then limited having only this supply 
both near and good, and that not adequate 
for all purposes. The present use of Ennea- 
crounos therefore is evidence for the ancient 
limitation of the city. How Callirrhoé was 
used by those who lived near it, he takes to 
be known, as doubtless it was, since the alter- 
ation of the fountain was almost within 
memory. All this is interesting, but, until 
we know the site of Enneacrounos (which is 
one of the points in dispute), does not help 
to determine the intended limitation of the 
city. 

To sum up then what can be learned from 
Thucydides himself respecting his ‘ Athens 
before Theseus’, we find that (1) it might be 
identified with the acropolis, if that name 
were taken largely ; (2) the portion of it, 
which was external to the acropolis proper, 
comprised the south-western slope by which 
the citadel was approached; and (3) this 
external portion can in no case cover any 
ground which might not, in a loose and 
popular way of speaking, be regarded as 
actually pertaining to and included in the 
acropolis itself. 

It does not belong to the plan of this 
paper to identify the disputed sites. But 
whatever may be right, the view prevalent 
until lately appears, as an explanation of 
Thucydides, manifestly impossible. The 
long acceptation of it can be taken only as 
one instance among many of the facility 
with which, where the facts are supposed to 
be known, a text, especially if at all obscure, 
will be strained to accord with them. This 
explanation started from the assumption 
that the ‘sanctuary of Zeus Olympios’ and 
the ‘ Pythion’ mentioned by Thucydides are 
the unfinished temple of Pisistratus and a 
precinct of Apollo adjoining it. These lie 
S.E. of the citadel, more than a quarter of a 
mile from its nearest point. Thucydides 
was therefore taken to mean that Athens 
‘before Theseus’ comprised, together with 
the citadel, an area extending southwards 
of it to this distance or thereabouts. Now 
this will explain the words ra éw (iepa) 
mpos TOUTO TO p€pos THs TOAEwS paddov WpuTat, 
if we put upon them the superficial inter- 
pretation which has been above discussed. 
It will explain this clause, so taken, and it 
will explain nothing else. In particular it 
conflicts with the plainest of the author’s 
assertions, that he accounts for the appli- 
cation of the name zdA1s, in a narrower 
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sense, to the acropolis itself. The former 
existence of a wodus comprising, with the 
citadel, an external area to the south having 
a radius of 500 or 600 yards, i.e. many 
times as large as the citadel itself, could no 
more account for that application of the 
name than the plan of the Periclean city 
could account for it. One might as well 
explain the narrower sense now sometimes 
given to the name ‘city of London,’ by the 
fact that London once extended no further 
west than St. James’s Square. 

Dr. Dorpfeld’s plan, which draws the 
outer wall of the archaic city close round 
the S.W. of the acropolis hill, is at least in 
general accord with the representation of 
Thucydides as a whole; it gives, as he 
rightly maintains, a zéAcs practically limited 
to the citadel and so explaining the origin of 
the name. He claims, as I understand, to 
have found some slight traces of such a 
wall. He has certainly discovered, near the 
foot of the hill on the west, a place to which 
water was conveyed by an elaborate and 
still existing water-course, the construction 
of which can (he says) be dated by the 
character of the work in the sixth century, 
the age of ‘the despots’. There he would 
place Hnneacrounos. It has been made an 


objection that such traces of a spring, as 
have been found there, indicate a small and 
scanty source, which now seems to have 
failed and disappeared; and further that 
the surrounding ground was always without 
fountains, as appears by the numerous 


wells. All this seems, on the contrary, to 
accord with Thucydides, and actually to be 
required for the Enneacrounos of his story.! 

Close by, on the other side of the ancient 
road to the acropolis from the west, Dr. 
Dorpfeld claims to have found the precinct 
of Dionysus év Aiywvas. Here also I see 
no objection, though the actual evidence is, 
so far as I can judge, less strong than for 
his Enneacrounos.? 


1 There is evidence (late) for an Enneacrownos by 
the Ilissus and near the Pisistratean temple of Zeus 
Olympios ; but this, supposing it trustworthy, raises 
no difficulty, as there is not the slightest reason for 
presuming that the name was unique. The word 
enneacrounos is, strictly speaking, rather a description 
than a proper name ; and if ‘ the despots’ or their 
engineers gave such a form to a fountain in one 
place, they may well have done so in another or in 
others ; or again the type may have been imitated in 
later times. Dr. Dérpfeld would suppose a trans- 
ference of the name from his original site to the other, 
but his explanation seems, though possible, artificial, 
and is in any case not necessary. 

2 Nothing can be argued from the title év Afuvais. 
Inferences from the apparent meaning of proper 
names, of which the history is beyond investigation, 
are useless and misleading. The name may have 
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The ‘sanctuary of Gé’ is easily found, on 
the testimony of Pausanias, immediately 
before the gate of the acropolis. Evidence, 
slight but sufficient, shows that the title 
Pythios was connected with a sanctuary at 
or near the cave of Pan, on the N. face of 
the acropolis and near the W. end, and 
(probably) that of Zeus Olympios with a 
sanctuary adjoining it. These Dr. Dirpfeld 
supposes to be those named by Thucydides. 

Now these sites would suit the general 
purport of Thucydides very well. If the 
city once consisted of the acropolis only, it 
might be expected from the nature of the 
case, that sanctuaries would be found 
crowded about what was then the only gate 
and approach; and Thucydides will be 
indicating that they were so found, naming 
four and adding that there were others. In 
the collective description of these sites as 
lying zpos rovro Td pepos THs ToAEws pGAXov, 
we must take rotro 16 pépos THs oAEws as 
signifying that portion of the (later) city 
which has been previously marked off as 
the content of the ancient city, that is to 
say, the acropolis and its outwork, the 
acropolis in the larger sense. This is Dr. 
Dorpfeld’s supposition, and it gives a 
natural sense, so far, to the words. But 
what then exactly is meant by zpos? Dr. 
Dorpfeld, if I understand him rightly, takes 
apos to mean on the ascent to, on the slope of, 
citing the description of Torone (Thue. 4, 
110) as ovons zpds Addov, lying up hill; 
where however the notion of ascent is given 
not by zpds but by Addov. With such a 
phrase as this part of the city, zpos can hard- 
ly signify more than towards. But is not this 
enough? Is not towards, in a description so 
very brief, a sufficient equivalent for on and 
about the approach tot What Thucydides 
must (ex hypothesi) wish to indicate is, that 
if you approached his ‘ancient city’ by the 
only way in which it could be approached, 
you would find ancient sanctuaries lying, as 
they should lie, especially thick about the 
entrance. It seems a not unnatural way of 
putting this in compressed form, to say that 
they lay towards his ancient city more than 
anywhere else. And we have thus a point 
and reason for the word daAdov, which 
ought not to be superfluous. Sanctuaries 
very ancient there probably, indeed certainly, 
were in other parts of the later city. Nor 
does the argument deny this, depending 
only on the fact that ‘towards this part of 


changed its sense, or may be a mere corruption. 
The sanctuary év Afuva:s may have had no more con- 
nexion with any marsh than Burnham Beeches with 
any beech, or Sandiacre with any sand. 
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the city’ there was a special aggregation of 
them. 

It must of course be frankly admitted, 
as was said before, that Thucydides, if this 
was his meaning, has exposed himself to be 
misunderstood by readers not acquainted 
with the facts. The proximity of the 
words zpos Tovro TO pépos THs ToAEws to mpds 
yorov, and the appearance of a relation 
between them, is, if in fact there is no 
relation, a flaw in composition which would 
not have been passed bya pupil of Isocrates. 
But to Thucydides such a standard is 
surely inapplicable. Facility was not even 
his aim; and in such a context as this he 
may well have been more than commonly 
blind to an ambiguity. At all events the 


ATHENS AND OLYNTHOS IN 
384-3 B.C. 


THE inscription no. 105 in the second 
voluine of the Attic Corpus was dated with- 
out hesitation by the editor to the 107th 
Olympiad, and within that period to the 
year of the archon Theéllos (B.c. 351-0). 
Kohler has been followed by Hicks (Greek 
Historical Inscriptions, no. 106) and Ditten- 


i O7 | 


Kohler’s restoration of the whole is as follows :— 





as FEPLOT . 
N10 &T PATO2O OP 
IPTO<ATHNI 


"Em @eéAAov px jor[ ros] 
rois XaA]xi[d]éwy 7H v] 
ext Opduxn|s €[o |repious 
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clause must bear some meaning consistent 
with the passage as a whole, and can lend 
no countenance to the identification of his 
‘sanctuary of Zeus Olympios’ with the 
temple of Pisistratus. That Athens should 
have contained more than one such 
sanctuary, and more than one Pythion, is 
as little surprising as that in a mediaeval 
city there should be more than one church 
of St. Mary. The caprice of ruin, which has 
made the Pisistratean foundation so signally 
conspicuous, seems to have been the chief 
cause of a supposition not reconcilable either 
with the natural course of the city’s de- 
velopment or with the general purport of 
the historian. 

A. W. VERRALL. 





berger (Sylloge, ed. 2 no. 121). The latter 
editor however has seen the difficulties 
attaching to this date; difficulties which 
seem to me to justify an attempt to find 
another solution of the question. 

As a good deal depends on the length of 
the lines, I give a facsimile of the first five 
lines, from an impression kindly procured 
for me by Mr. R. C. Bosanquet. 






—_—— — — — , Nuxoorparos Oop ixros vel -arevs], 
5 je s, Baily ]urzos Se 
Sa » OpacrkAjs Maddy] vs], 
eee ee , Ep| eros Idptos, 
Sas ae ees » A@nviov ’A[p|a[ py ]vos. 
[— — — ls émpurav]eve’ [K]adduadys éy[pa]- 


s OpKous K.T.A. 


10 [ppdreve — — — Etwv]upeis éreordre: [. .]- 
— — — dre bras dv a |oAdBwo[t] 7{ov]- 
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It is clearly established that the inscrip- 
tion relates to a treaty between Athens and 
Olynthos ; and the ten names, of which five 
are preserved, were those of ten commis- 
sioners proceeding to Thrace to swear in the 
new allies. Lines 1-3 are in larger letters 
than the rest. Lines 9 foll. are crovynddv. 
From the facsimile it will be seen that 
about 8 letters of lines 2 and 3 fill the 
space of 13 in the succeeding lines. The 
average number of letters required for one 
name + demotikon in lines 4-8 is 17; we 
may therefore assume 34 letters as the 
average length of each of these lines, and 
21 letters as the average length of lines 
2 and 3. (The corresponding maximum 
lengths would be 38 and rather more than 
23 letters respectively). The letters of line 
1 appear to have been a little more widely 
spaced, but as there is considerable irregu- 
larity in the spacing of the heading as a 
whole, and as the remains of that line are 
so scanty, we are justified in assuming that 
it contained about the same number of 
letters as the two that follow. These de- 
tails are necessary to show that Kéhler’s 
restoration hardly employs enough letters. 
Feeling this, and also objecting to the 
formula restored, Dittenberger alters lines 
2 and 3 to [Svppaxia Xar]xi[S]éwv ra[v élat 
@paixys toi]ls é[o]}repios, retaining Kohler’s 
restoration of the first line, ué in re obscwr- 
issima. If the estimate just given of the 
spacing of the lines is correct, the first line 
must also be emended. And a graver reason 
compels us to reject the archonship of 
Theéllos ; Philochoros (quoted by Dion. Hal. 
ad Ammaeum I. 9. 1 = F.A.G. I. p. 405 
frag. 132) distinctly assigns the treaty of 
Athens with Olynthos, which we know to 
have been concluded about this time, to the 
year of Kallimachos (349-8 B.c.). Yet we 
cannot restore émi KaAAmdyov in our in- 
scription (as does von Scala, die Staats- 
vertrage des Altertums I. no. 200), since the 
secretary for Kallimachos’ year was not 
Kalliades, as in our inscription, but Dieuches 
son of Demarchos of Phrearrhioi. (See 
Dittenberger, Add. to Vol. I. p. 642.) 

Beloch (Gr. Gesch, II. p. 500 note 2) 
meets the difficulty by reading ézi @ovdjuov 
dpxovros (B.C. 353-2), and referring our 
document not to the alliance mentioned by 
Philochoros, but to the peace which pre- 
ceded it. This solution does not commend 
itself as highly probable, and has not been 
noticed by Dittenberger in his addenda. 
The name, written with the full diphthongs, 
is only one letter longer than @céAXov. 

We are, I think, justified in going further 
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afield. Dr. Wilhelm, who was kind enough 
to examine the stone for me in company 
with Mr. Bosanquet, sees no epigraphical 
objection to assigning the inscription to a 
considerably earlier date. Now we know 
from Xenophon (Hellen. V. 2. 15) that in 
383 B.c. Athens and Olynthos were engaged 
in negotiations for an alliance. Kleigenes, 
the envoy of Akanthos, who was present at 
Sparta in the spring of that year, mentioned 
the fact in his speech complaining of the 
aggressive policy of Olynthos: xareAcropev 
S& Kat “AOnvaiwy wai Bowrav mpéoBeas 75y 
aire. jKovouev.d€ Gs Kai adrois "OAvvbios 
eungpurpévov ein ovpreurew mpéoBes eis rav- 
Tas Tas modes epi cuppaxias. Supposing 
matters to have followed their ordinary 
course, the envoys from Olynthos could 
have come to Athens, the terms of the 
treaty been arranged, and the Athenian 
commissioners despatched to swear in the 
Olynthians, before the end of the official 
year 384-3 B.c. The archon for this year 
is Dieitrephes, and his name therefore I 
would restore in line 1 in the form én 
Acetpépos apxor[ ros. 

A second decree (C.J.A. Il. 1050) has 
been brought into connexion with the one 
which I have discussed. It reads: 


]s ap[xovros] 
[eri ris Aiynt]8os éy8[ons 7]- 
| putaveias €|doéev tHe Bov- 
Anje Kat TH] Spurr Aiynis [é]- 
| zpuraveve]* Kadduadys Eiw- 
[vupeds éypappd}rever Tyyf.]- 
[— — éreoraret x..X. 





The fact that the secretaries in the two 
inscriptions bear the same name Kalliades 
makes it tempting to suppose that they are 
the same man, and that both documents 
belong to the same year. If that is so, then, 
since | émi Avecrpédo]|s exactly fills the gap in 
line 1, we have an additional confirmation 
of the reading proposed for no. 105. At 
the same time it is only fair to say that the 
identification raises further difficulties. 
Since, in the period under discussion, the 
secretary held office not for a year, but for 
a prytany only, we must, if we accept the 
identification, restore Aigeis as the prytani- 
zing tribe in no. 105 from no. 105). This 
gives us for lines 9, 10, in the former inserip- 
tion : 

Aiynis éxpurav eve, [K JaAAcadns erfpal 
ppadreve, . . Eiwvlupeis exeoraret, |. 


(which leaves only two letters for the name 
of the epistates!). It is true that the 
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decree begins abruptly, and that we should 
expect the formula éoge rj. Bod (if not 
more) to begin it ; but this again yields a 
line of 42 letters at least, which is not sup- 
ported by the evidence of the stone. The 
gro.xndov portion of the inscription is in fact 
more widely spaced than that which imme- 
diately precedes. Iam compelled, therefore, 
however reluctantly, to reject the theory 
which assigns C./.A. 105 and 1056 to one 
and the same year. 

It may be doubted whether Dittenberger’s 
reading of lines 2, 3 in no. 105 above, is 
an improvement on Kdohler’s, except in so 
far as the number of letters is concerned. 
The name of the Athenians could hardly 
have been altogether omitted in such a 
formula. In the parallel inscription re- 
cording the alliance between Amyntas and 
the Chalkidians (Dittenberger, Sylloge ed. 
2, no. 77), the ‘short title’: SvvOjxac mpos 
’Aptvrav tov 'Eppidaio[v] is immediately 
followed by: SuvOjxar "Apivrac tra. ’Eppr- 
daiov cai Xadxidedor. But I have nothing 
better to propose. 

G. F. Hm. 


FITZSIMON AND FITZSIMON’S GODS 
OF OLD. 


The Gods of Old; and the story that they 
tell. By the Rev. J. A. FrrzSron and 
V. A. FitzSimon, M.D. London: Fisher 
Unwin, 1899. Pp. xxiv. 456. 10s. 6d. 
net. 


Tats work, valuable though it is, may be 
said to have appeared too late. If only the 
authors had lived at the time of the Re- 
naissance, what labour they might have 
saved! For centuries, the Newtons, the 
Lyells and the Faradays have been patiently 
accumulating the results of so-called modern 
science, while all the time, if there had been 
a FitzSimon to solve the enigma, those 
results lay ready to their hand in the pages 
of Hesiod, Ovid, or Apollodorus. The 
nebular hypothesis, the laws of gravitation, 
the geological periods, Jupiter’s satellites,— 
all were there, though unfortunately those 
misinterpreted philosophers had hidden the 
light of science under the bushel of my- 
thology. Why have we been so slow to 
guess the truth that underlies these simple 
words of Hesiod }— 


‘ ~ 4 
TOV ExaToV meV xXEipeEs at’ Guwv dlacovTo 
arhacro., kepada dé Exdotw TevTAKOVTA. 
> »” > , > 4 “a , 
€€ Gpov éeréduxov eri orBapotor pedeoow. 


That is the poet’s provoking way of saying 
that attraction varies inversely as the square 
of the distance. 

Who would have thought of geology in 
connexion with Horace? Yet the story of 
Rupilius Rex is but an accurate description 
of the formation of the earth’s crust, and 
in tus acres procurrunt must for the future 
be translated ‘to viscous paste the edges 
run.’ For acres in this sense you will kindly 
compare the Greek dxpis, and, we might add, 
this use of ius will recall Verres and 
devilled kidneys. 

Quid fles, Asterie? sings the lyric scientist. 
Messrs. FitzSimon supply us with a para- 
phrase of the first stanza: ‘ Lament not, O 
Metamorphic rocks, for the Devonian for- 
mation. When Cyclical time will bring 
round the spring, then will the prodigal 
return, freighted with mollusks and crusta- 
ceans, with the ganoids and the placoids.’ 

Students of Greek religion will be glad to 
have their minds set at rest as to those 
mysterious personages the Idaean Dactyli. 
They are Carbon, Oxygen and Hydrogen. 
Their title obviously means ‘the ternary 
group,’ for does not idéa mean ‘a class, a 
group,’ and have not fingers three joints ? 
Their mythological names are Celmis, Dam- 
nameneus and Acmon. KéAsis means ‘ noble 
strength ’ (adds is, the « being inserted for 
euphony), and is identical with adamant or 
diamond. The last link in the chain of proof 
is exceptionally strong ; ‘ If Celmis, then, be 
the diamond—pure carbon—what else can 
his brother Dactyli be except oxygen and 
hydrogen ?’ 

But the charm of the book lies not so much 
in the interpretation of the myths—though 
it is interesting to know, for instance, that 
Actaeon’s dogs are the oxides, or that 
Pegasus is evaporation—as in the rich 
treasures of etymological fancy with which it 
abounds. Tirdv is derived from 7 and ray, 
and therefore signifies ‘ something stretched, 
substance with magnitude, and so molecular 
matter.’ The giants are the igneous rocks. 
‘The difference is but a seeming one to the 
eye, for the Latin ignis and gigas are equally 
related to yiyvoyas, the initial y in the one and 
the vin the other being omitted.’ ynpeia, 
chemistry, is by transposition from p7xos, 
which, being derived from p% éxw, signifies 
‘that which is really not, artificial.’ Venus 
is probably é&wors, union ; Minerva is piv 
vedpa, ‘the very nerves’ ; Mulciber signifies 
‘the director of matter’ (tAn xvBepvdw, the 
p being euphonic). ‘The nymphs (vipat) 
are the quiddities, or essences of things,— 
the final answer to repetitions of viv dys ; 
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‘what then?’ or as the Latin has it quid 
est 1 quid nunc 4’ There are hundreds of such 
gems scattered throughout the pages of this 
work. Could not Mr. Fisher Unwin give us 
a FitzSimon birthday book, with one rollick- 
ing etymology for each day in the year? 

Our authors have made only a sparing use 
of the anagram ; which is to be regretted, for 
in such hands it might have proved a power- 
ful instrument of exegesis. We quote two 
instances, which will probably revolutionise 
the current views of scholars on Greek re- 
ligion and philosophy. ‘The Theogony 
begins thus: jrou pév mpwriota xaos yever.’ 
Transposition alters it to Xpurros ya wouunv 
evr’ A re 2 re; ‘Christ, indeed, the shepherd, 
is both the Alpha and the Omega.’ In the 
same fashion does the celebrated dictum of 
Parmenides dv éort, wi dv ov €or. become 
TO peiov Kévr’ “Inoois ‘Jesus is called the 
Lamb.’ Now we know what powerful 
intellects can do when withdrawn from the 
discussion of the Baconian authorship of 
Shakespeare or the identification of the ten- 
horned Beast and applied to the elucidation 
of classical literature. 

J. H. Vince. 


HUISH’S GREEK TERRACOTTA 
STATUETTES. 


Greek Terracotta Statuettes. By Marcus B, 
Huisu, LL.B. London: John Murray. 
1900. Small 4to. Pp. 251 and 75 Plates. 
218. 


Next to a book on Greek vases, a work on 
terracottas was perhaps the most notable 
desideratum for English Classical Archae- 
ology. Two such works have now appeared, 
Miss Hutton’s brief but trustworthy manual, 
and the work before us. The merits and 
shortcomings of Mr. Huish’s work are alike 
noteworthy. After discussing the origin and 
course of development of the Greek statu- 
ette, Mr. Huish pursues a geographical 
arrangement, taking up district after district 
of the Greek world, and giving an account 
of the statuettes there found. This is prob- 
ably the most scientific, as well as the most 
satisfactory method of procedure. At any 
level below that of the highest sculpture 
and painting, localities and local conditions 
exercise a most important influence on all 
works of art. And as the terracottas found 
in a particular region belong usually to one 
or two periods of art, it is quite possible to 
retain a roughly chronological without de- 
parting from a geographic order. The de- 
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scription of the finds in various places has 
given Mr. Huish the opportunity, of which 
he has diligently availed himself, of pre- 
senting his readers with a summary of the 
accounts of excavation and discovery given 
by the archaeologists who made the finds, 
Such summaries of papers by Heuzey, Furt- 
wiingler, Martha, Reinach, and others, are 
the most important part of the present book, 
and a valuable boon to all except the best- 
informed specialists, who alone will be 
familiar with the works summarized. 

Mr. Huish rightly dwells carefully on the 
researches of Messrs. Pottier and Reinach 
at Myrina, which give the real clue to most 
questions as to the terracottas of Asia 
Minor. At Tanagra unfortunately most of 
the figurines were discovered before method 
was introduced into the search for them, or 
the process of discovery recorded. From 
some sites, such as Corfu, Intepe, and Melos, 
we have definite groups of terracottas which 
lie like stones ready to the hand of anyone 
who means to construct the history of the 
art of moulding clay. To some groups how- 
ever Mr. Huish does not pay the attention 
which they deserve, for instance to the 
interesting group of figures discovered by 
Sir Charles Newton in the precinct of De- 
meter at Cnidus (Hist. Disc. Pl. LIX. LX.). 

It appears then that Mr. Huish’s book 
has decided utility. And as he had no pre- 
decessors, but was compelled to collect the 
materials himself from a great variety of 
books and journals, he can claim the more 
merit. It is by its solid merits that a book 
should be judged, rather than condemned 
for its defects in scholarship or its de- 
ficiencies. But unfortunately what is good 
in Mr. Huish’s book is balanced by very 
grave defects. His knowledge of ancient 
art is scarcely sufficient to bear him through, 
and the result is not only many mistakes in 
detail, but a radical misunderstanding of 
the principles of Greek art as applied to 
clay figurines. 

We might gather a large assortment of 
slips in detail: but will content ourselves 
with pointing out a few as examples. In 
several places we notice Thespies written 
for Thespia or Thespiae; on p. 173 Pl. 
LXXIV. should be LXXI. ; on p. 201 Etche 
appears for Elche. Mr. Huish’s English is 
sometimes worse than slipshod, as when he 
writes (p. 159) of the Myrina figures that 
they shew ‘a spirituality (!) sometimes too 
exuberant’; or says of The Etruscans (p. 
194) that in their copies they ‘keep as 
close as possible to originality’ (the or 
ginals?); or talks (p. 207) of ‘the solution 
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to their shape,’ when he means the explana- 
tion of their shape. 

More serious are mistakes which appear 
to arise from want of familiarity with Greek 
ways. At p. 70 Schliemann’s ‘horned 
Hera’ at Mycenae is revived. At p. 103 
occurs the altogether erroneous statement 
that all wine in Greece was drunk from 
earthen cups: the cups were very com- 
monly of metal. At p. 194 we read that 
the Greeks ‘seldom made what we would 
term a portrait in the narrow sense of the 
word’; whereas a great series of portraits 
of the Hellenistic age are among the most 
powerful and characteristic likenesses which 
the world has ever produced. At p. 215 we 
have a dissertation on dress which is quite 
inadequate: to say that the chiton ‘com- 
bined a bodice and a petticoat’ is decidedly 
misleading. At p. 122 Mr. Huish attempts 
to give an account of the development in 
style of terracottas. Here we reach the 
head and front of his offending; for the 
examples which he cites and engraves, and 
on which his views are founded, are in many 
cases not merely suspicious, but evidently 
of modern origin. His book is a proof how 
strongly tainted many of the most note- 
worthy collections of terracottas are with 
works which please the modern eye by a 
graceful sentimentality, but which have no 
claim to be regarded as productions of 
Greek art. 

Everyone accustomed to works of ancient 
art knows that of late the forger with great 
persistency and constantly increasing skill 
has been pouring into the market imitations 
so clever as sometimes to deceive even good 
judges. Probably no middle-aged archaeo- 
logist has been so fortunate as wholly to 
escape either the buying or the publication 
of some forgeries. All the great museums 
of Europe have in greater or less degree 
suffered. Terracottas have been the favourite 
field of the bolder class of forger, until un- 
fortunately private collections need most 
careful weeding. And since neither collec- 
tor nor dealer likes to confess to having 
been deceived, there is now a strong vested 
interest on the side opposed to truth at all 
costs. 

Mr. Huish shews alike modesty and in- 
genuousness. He confesses that his powers 
of discernment are limited, and in some 
cases he points out that doubts have arisen 
as to the authenticity of the figures he cites 
or engraves. But the fact remains that 
many of the wells from which he draws are 
polluted. No archaeologist will go through 
his plates without finding that a large num- 


ber of the terracottas which he publishes are 
not merely modern, but quite unlike true 
Greek works. The trained archaeologist 
may be deceived by a clever imitation of 
what is Greek: but an untrained amateur 
nearly always prefers what is essentially 
modern to what is really Hellenic, and to 
this taste the forgers of figurines have 
adapted themselves. Thus it comes about 
that if a student wishes to spoil his eyes for 
ancient art, he will find Mr. Huish’s plates 
very effective for the purpose. While in 
many cases, no doubt, only a very careful 
examination could determine whether a given 
example is true or not, it may be taken as 
certain that many of Mr. Huish’s most 
striking examples are not merely forgeries, 
but forgeries without any likeness to what 
is Greek. The student must turn for an 
antidote to the more cautious pages of Miss 
Hutton, from which modern inventions are 
carefully excluded. 
Percy GARDNER. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


ITALY. 


Rome.—An interesting fragment of a bronze mili- 
tary diploma has been found, dating from the time of 
Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus, the year being 
A.D. 162. It has reference to a soldier of the 
Rhaetian army, apparently of barbarian origin, as 
his name reads Asuodane. It is very similar to a 
diploma of A.D. 166 published in C./.Z. iii. p. 1991, 
which mentions like this the two alae: Flavia 
fidelis milliaria (in the other called gemellaria), and 
Flavia singularium ; a third ala here mentioned is 
the Flavia Auriana civium Romanorum. It mentions 
as consul of the year, M. Insteius Bithynicus, whose 
epitaph has been found at Salerno (C./.Z. x. 522). 

A new fragment of the Acta of the Fratres Arvales 
has been found, which follows on to C.J.Z. vi. 2109: 
it contains parts of two columns, the first referring 
to the solemn ceremonies of the second day, sacred to 
Dea Dia, the second to an expiatory sacrifice. It 
appears to date from B.c. 219.4 

n the part of the Forum now in course of exca- 
vation an inscription has come to light which runs as 
follows: NVMINI* DEAE | VIENNAE | EX‘’D‘D | 
M ‘NIGIDIVS ‘ PATERNVS | II * VIRAL * PON *Cvr. The 
expressions ex d(ecurionum) d(ecreto) and duwm- 
viralis show that the inscription was originally set 
up notat Rome but in a municipium, and that this 
place is Vienna (Vienne in France) is clearly shown 
by the dedication to the tutelary goddess of the city. 
The name of this local deity also occurs on a vase 
found at Vienne, inscribed Vienna felix (C.L.L. xii. 
5687, 43).% 

In the course of the same excavations a marble 
pedestal has been discovered, erected to Fl. Valens 





1 Notizie degli Scavi, June 1899. 
2 Ibid. July 1899. 
3 Ibid. August 1899. 
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by Placidus Severus, a(gens) v(ices) praef(ecti) 
pract(orio). On the right side is a patera ; on the 
left, in place of the usual jug, the inscription 
PETRONIVS MAXIMVS | V ‘C ‘ITERVM ‘ PRAEF * VRB * 

| cvravit. Petronius was prefect of Rome in 420-1, 
and consul in 433, but it is not known when he was 
prefect for the second time. It must of course, have 
been between these two dates. Twoother bases with 
the same man’s name have recently been found, one 
with an original inscription of a.p. 242 having been 
used again.* 

Within the limits of the Basilica Aemilia a frag- 
ment of the Fasti Consulwres has come to light, which 
originally contained a list of the military tribunes 
with consular power from B.c. 880 to 376, and the 
consuls from B.¢. 382 to 321. The block with the 
inscription had been torn from the walls of the Regia 
and used as the threshold of a public office on the 
site ; only about one-fifth remains. The tribunes 
here mentioned are only otherwise known from 
Diodorus (xv. 50) and Livy (vi. 27), both of whom 
give the names inaccurately. The former gives 
seven, the latter six, but the new fragment nine, 
with names ard genealogies in full; it also states 
that at the end of the year T. Quintius Cincinnatus 
Capitolinus was elected Dictator ret gerwndae caussa, 
with Aulus Sempronius Atratinus as head of his 
staff. There is another mention of the election of 
Cnaeus Quintius Capitolinus to the dictatorship, 
clavi yigendi caussa, on an occasion of a great mor- 
tality among the patrician families.® 

The recently cleared pavement of the Comitium 
shows three (if not four) different levels, each with 
traces of the special arrangements of the period. On 
the third are signs ofa line of columns or pedestals 
and a marble screen (transenna), separating the steps 
from the public part. On the highest floor are traces 
of a fountain, the basin of which was found in 1544, 
set up in 1593 near the temple of Castor, and in 1817 
placed on the Quirinal.® 

On the Via Domenico Fontana numerous sepulchral 
edifices of tufa, of the last century of the Republic, 
have come torlight. It was apparently a burial- 
place for wealthy tradesmen ; the name occurs of one 
C. Vergilius, a butcher: LANIVS ‘ AB ‘ LVCO ‘ LVBENT 
(i.e. Libitinae).® 

Pompeti.—Further details are published of the 
temple excavated in 1898. The stylobate rested ona 
hed of opus incertum ; the cella was entered by a sort 
of vestibule. Certain facts seem to point to its 
having been in course of demolition at the time of the 
eruption. Among the architectural fragments are 
three Corinthian capitals of Luna marble, a column 
and bases, and part of an architrave. The inscrip- 
tions extend over the period B.c. 25 to A.p. 40, and 
seem to show that the building was an often men- 
tioned aedes ministrorum Mercuriit Maiae postea 
Augusti.7 

In Insula N. the atrium of a house has been brought 
to light containing interesting paintings. In the 
middle is a niche represented as in an aedicula, with 
a wreath and patera on the pediment, on either side 
of which is an eagle with palm-branch. On either 
side of the niche are Fortune, and Venus with 
Cupid : beyond these, Jupiter, and Bacchus giving 
drink to a panther. Below is a frieze with Minerva, 
Hercules crowned by Victory, and Mercury, a boar 
for sacrifice, a cock, and an omphalos with serpent. 
Other paintings represent a Nereid on a sea-cow, 





* Notizie degli Scavi, Sept. 1899. 
> Athenaeum, 17 March, 1900. 
* Athenaeum, 14 April, 1900. 
* Notizie degli Scavi, Jan. 1899. 
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Narcissus, Ariadne in Naxos found by Dionysos, and 
various deities. In another housegwere paintings, 
chiefly hunting-scenes and landscapes ; among them 
are Europa on the bull, Daedalos with Icaros, and a 
landscape representing a lake in which floats a 
wooden construction like that found at Nemi (Notizie, 
1895, pp. 361, 471).4 

Piperno (Privernum in Latium),—Polygonal con- 
structions of early date have been unearthed, in- 
cluding a @éAos which contained a few primitive 
vases and two bronze daggers. The structure suggests 
a comparison with the Mycenaean bee-hive tombs. 
There were also some remains of the Roman period, 
including Republican asses and denarii, and Imperial 
bronze coins. A fragment of a circular altar of 
white marble had ox-skulls and festoons sculptured 
in relief and was inscribed CARMEIVS ‘N...; this is 
probably of the Republican period. A fragment of a 
slab of black basalt had imitations of Egyptian 
hieroglyphics and designs, and was probably con- 
nected with the worship of Isis.® 

Civita Castellana.—A votive inscription has been 
found, beginning: Cc *VARIVS HERMES | SANCTO* 
SORANO | APOLLINI‘PRO‘SAL, etc. This is the 
first epigraphical mention of Soranus, but his cult at 
Soracte is well attested. He is designated Apollo as 
a solar deity, and was also identified with Dispater 
(see Serv. ad Aen. xi. 785).9 

Asciano (Etruria).—A large and splendid mosaic, 
with remains of baths, has been discovered, but as it 
lies under a house only parts have been dug out. It 
is composed of fine marble ¢essellae of various colours, 
and belonged to a hall of considerable size ; it is in 
excellent preservation. It consists of two parts, the 
one with rosettes and various vegetable patterns, the 
other with eight-point stars and squares of guilloche 
between them. The colours used are white, black, 
grey, blue, red, pink, green and yellow. The extent 
of the edifice cannot as yet be ascertained. Discs of 
terracotta ten inches in diameter were found, which 
had apparently been exposed to heat, and therefore 
must have formed part of aswspensura. The date of 
this pavement is the first century of our era.’ 

Turin.—Some interesting epigraphical discoveries 
have been made, including three fairly complete in- 
scriptions. One of these contains the names of 
Cottius (cf. C..Z. v. 7296) and Donnus (€.1.Z. v. 
7232) ; the third has that of Stellatina, a turarius 
or seller of incense, this name being fairly common 
locally (cf. Notizie,t1884, p. 338). This man wasone 
of the seviri (cf. C.I.Z. v. 7020 ff). 


SICILY. 

Syracuse.—Dr. Orsi has been exploring Plemmy- 
rium, and has excavated numerous tombs of early 
date, containing however but few objects. In one 
were a votive bronze weapon, a necklace of 140 beads, 
in amber and vitreous paste, and an ivory comb, 
probably of the Mycenaean period. They resemble 
objects found at Ialysos ; for the comb, compare one 
found at Spata, Bull. de Corr. Hell. ii. (1878), pl. 17. 
These tombs seem to belong to the second Siculan 
period, about the eleventh century B.c. On the top 
of Plemmyrium is a circular construction, which Dr. 
Orsi has been investigating. It was at first supposed 
to bea military structure of some kind, either a 
tower or beacon, but is more probably a sepulchral 
monument. It may be the place where the Syra- 
cusans publicly buried the bones of the defenders of 
their country at Himera in 407 3.c. (Diod. Sic. xiii. 
75), thus resembling the well-known cwpés at 
Marathon.” 





8 Notizie degli Scavi, March 1899. 
® Ibid. Feb. 1899. 
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GREECE. 


Athens.—The front part of the Stoa of Attalos has 
now all been laid bare ; eleven new chambers have 
been cleared out, and 21 in all now lie open. The whole 
of the inner row of columns can now be certainly 
traced, also the foundations of a second exedra, 
showing that the three northernmost chambers with 
part of the hall adjoining and the present northern 
exedra do not belong to the original building, though 
they are not much later. A helmetedhead of Athena 
and numerous architectural fragments have been 
found. The excavations are now nearly completed.’? 

H. B. Watrers. 


Journal international darchéologie numismatique. 
(Athens). Part 4, 1899. 

M. P. Vlasto. ‘Les monnaies d’or de Tarente.’ 
Vlasto contributes a carefully compiled list of the 
gold coins of Tarentum, fully illustrated in five 
lates. He follows Evans (Horsemen of Tarentwm) 
in making the first issue coincide with the alliance 
between Tarentum and Sparta under Archidamos, B.c. 
340-338. This may be correct, but it would perhaps 
have been worth while to discuss the alternative date 
suggested by me in the Nwm. Chron. for 1899, p. 86, 
namely B.c. 334, the year when Alexander of Epirus 
brought aid to the Tarentines. ‘The beautiful head 
wearing an ornamented stephane and diaphanous 
veil (e.g. Num. Chron. 1899, pl. vii. 5) has been 
called Aphrodite, Hera, Persephone (Evans) and 
Amphitrite (P. Gardner). There is something to be 
said for each of these identifications. Vlasto is in 
favour of Hera or of Amphitrite.—J. N. Svoronos, 
Bu(avriakd voutcuatina (nthuata. Pages 341-401 


with 70 vignettes. 
Coins of Cleopatra. To the Revue belge de 





0 Athen. Mittheilungen, 1899, pt. 4, p. 487. 
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Numismatique for the present year, Mr. L. Forrer 
contributes some articles on the coins struck by, or 
connected with Cleopatra (B.c. 52-30). His list is no 
doubt fuller than any previously published and is 
illustrated by some engravings of coins in‘ the Paris 
and Vienna collections, though reproductions by 

hotography would have been more satisfactory. 

his paper must be used with caution as some of 
Mr. Forrer’s descriptions certainly need revision. 
In the account of the important coins struck at 
Ascalon (p. 25, no. 1; p. 27 no. 3) some confusing 
misprints occur, though, at that point in his paper, 
Mr. Forrer correctly states (after De Saulcy and 
Head) that these coins were dated according to the 
Era of Ascalon, B.c. 104. Unfortunately, later on 
(p. 149), Mr. Forrer withdraws this Era in favour of 
an Era B.c. 81 formerly suggested by M. Feuardent, 
the well-known coin-dealer, in a paper in the Revue 
numismatique for 1874-77. Mr. Forrer (somewhat 
rashly) assumes that this paper has never been seen 
by the numismatists of the British Museum while he 
at the same time asserts that Feuardent’s Era is 
incontestably right (‘ce savant établit sans l’ombre 
d’un doute que lére’ &c.). As a matter of fact 
Feuardent’s era has long been known to be based on 
his mistaken reading of two coins of Ascalon 
engraved by De Saulcy. These coins—i.e. the 
identical specimens—are now, and have been for the 
last twenty-five years, in the British Museum and 
the date that they bear is ‘55’ and not ‘50’ as 
Feuardent supposed. Now if we subtract year ‘55’ 
from Feuardent’s Era B.c. 81 we arrive at B.C. 26 as 
the date of the coins, which is absurd, because 
Cleopatra had then been dead for several years. 
The tetradrachm on p. 158 cited by Forrer from De 
Sauley is also now in the British Museum; the 
description AIMA=LHA should be corrected to 
IMA=LMA (i.e. year 41). On p. 152, no. 5, LE has 
been printed instead of Le (year 6); on p. 27 for 


VEYAOY read AZSYAOY. ‘<Alchibus’ (p. 16) 


should be Archibius. 
Warwick Wrorn. 





SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


American Journal of Philology. Vol. xx. 4. 
Whole No. 80, 1899. 

Servius and the Scholia of Daniel, part ii., R. B. 
Steele. The Catalogues of Victors at the Dionysia 
and Lenaea, C.I.A. ii. 977, E. Capps. New Readings 
Srom the Freising Fragments of the Fables of Hyginus, 
G. D. Kellogg. Rhythmic Accent in Ancient Verse. 
A Reply, C. E. Bennett. Comment on Professor 
Bennett's Keply, G. L., Hendrickson. 

REVIEWs AND Book Notices. John’s P. Cor- 
nelius Tacitus, Dialogus de Oratoribus (G. L. Hen- 
drickson). Levi’s La doctrine du sacrifice dans les 
Brdhmanas (H. Oertel). Lebreton’s L’adjectif verbal 
latin en -ndus and Studien zur Geschichte der latein- 
ischen Wortbildung. Das Suffix -do- (E. W. Fay). 

Mnemosyne. Vol. 28. Part 2. 1900. 

Ad papyros Graecos, H. van Herwerden. Critical 
remarks on the Oxyrhynchus papyri and the Berlin 
papyri. Emendatur A.P. vii. 495. 3, H. v. H. 
For 71@éwv proposes 70elwv. De provinciis consu- 
laribus, §4, J. v. d. V. On the very rare use of 
vis=multitudo in Cicero without an epithet. 0b- 


servationes Miscellaneae ad: Plutarchi Moralia, (con- 
tinued), S. A. Naber. Babriana, H. van Herwerden. 
Critical notes with reference to Crusius’ edition. 
Remarks on the metre of Babrius. Notes on the 
restoration of the lost fables from the words of the 
periphrast. De variis lectionibus a Rutherfordio e 
scholiis Aristophaneis erutis, J. van Ijzeren. Ad 
Aristophanis Equwites observationes, J. v. Leeuwen. 
Ad Tacitum, C. M. Francken. In Ann. i. 2. 
(Augustus) consulem se ferens et ad tuendam plebem 
tribunicio iure contentum proposes aut for et on the 
ground that A. was not consul and exercised trib. pot. 
at the same time. Pro. M. Caelio §5, J. v. d. V. 
Read’s fundamenta defensionis meae, quae firmissima 
sunt, si <quidem> nituntur iudiio suorum. De 
Heliacis Atheniensibus, J. Viirtheim. No reliance 
can be placed on Schol. ad Ar. Plut. 277, where it is 
stated that the ten sections of jurymen were drawn 
respectively from the ten tribes. It appears more- 
over that the number of tribunals is uncertain as 
déxa is only supplied by conjecture in Rep. Athen. 
63§2. MOATTPOSOsS—NOATSOPOS, J. v. L. In 
Athenaeus i. (10a) we must read woAuvddpoy as an 
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epithet of ofvoy (quippe qui multam aquam ferret 
admixtam) and not roAvrpoor, cf. Ar. Plut. 853. 


Neue Jahrbiucher fur das Klassische Alter- 
tum, ete. Vol. 5. Part 1, 1900. 


Das sogenannte Theseion und sein plastischer 
Schmuck, W. Amelung. <A review of Sauer’s work 
with this title. Though Sauer has not succeeded 
in his main object—that of determining from 
sculpture the former inhabitant of the temple— 
which is something impossible, yet he shows that 
the reconstruction of the frieze and metopes brings 
us to the school of Critios and Nesiotes. Remarks 
are made on two plates here given. <Aftische 
Liebestheorien und die zeitliche Folge des Platonischen 
Phaidros sowie der beiden Symposien, 1. Bruns. A 
comparison of the theory of love in the Phaedrus 
and Symposium with that put forward in the 8th 
book of the Laws (837A-—p). The latter work, it 
must be remembered, had a practical educational 
object while the former writings were scientific. 
Die gegenwartige Krisis in der Auffasswng der dlteren 
rémischen Geschichte, O. E. Schmidt. Most of this 
art. is a review of the first vol. (in 2 parts) of Pais’ 
Storia di Roma, with special reference to the recent 
archaeological discoveries in Rome. Among German 
scholars H. and A. Nissen and E. Meyer are likely 
to follow them up. 

Burckhardt’s Griechische Kulturgeschichte (3rd 
edition by J. Oeri) is reviewed by F. Koepp. 

Part 2. Das Fortleben des Chors im griechischen 
Drama, A. Korte. Even in the Hellenistic period 
comic as well as tragic choruses were usual, The 
comic choruses having only a slight connexion with 
the piece were not kept in editions of the text and 
the Roman adapters of the New Comedy rejected 
them. We may infer therefore that in the 
Hellenistic as well as in the classical period the 
actors had their place in the orchestra, not on the 
high narrow proscenium. Rémisch-germanische 
Forschung in Nordwestdeutschland, C. Schuckhardt. 
Many remains of bridges and fortifications formerly 
thought to be Roman are now seen to be of 
Carolingian times or of the middle ages and this 
applies to many of the so-called Roman forts on the 
Hase and Lippe. Even Knoke’s ‘camp of Varus in 
Habichtswald’ turns out to belong to the 17th 
century. On the other hand excavations near 
Haltern on the Lippe have disclosed a real Roman 
fort which can hardly be any other than Aliso. The 
old-German Teutoburg is to be recognised in the 
Grotenburg near Detmold. Die Arbeitsweise der 
Naturvilker, A. Vierkandt. Criticizes Biicher’s 
Arbeit und Rhythmus and remarks that in antiquity 
the accompaniment of the work of slaves by music 
was a regular phenomenon. The object was to 
provide ap incitement to the work. Line moderne 
Franzisische Bearbeitung des Euripideischen Ion, 
E. Ermatinger. A comparison between Leconte de 
Lisle’s Apollonide and the Jon of Euripides. The 
former is rather Sophoclean than Euripidean, and in 
many places shows a finer psychological motive than 
its original. 

Part 3. 
Mobius and F, Studniczka. From measurements of 
the head Mobius concludes that this represents some 
great mathematician, and suggests Archimedes. 
Studniczka considers that it cannot be later than B.c. 
300 and suggests Xenocrates, the successor of Plato. 
Die Bestattungsspende bei den Griechen, W. Barth. 
In ancient Greece burial was accompanied by liba- 
tions to the dead. This is shown by the custom 
still surviving in modern Greece, and we gather from 
the Antigone and Iph. in Tauris that the burial was 


Zum Kapitolinischen ‘ Aischylos,’ P. J. 
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not considered complete without the libation. Die 
grammatischen Kategorien, K. Goebel. Uber die 
Entstehung des Bellum Gallicum, F. Vogel. The 
eighth book of B. G. can hardly be the work ot 
Hirtius, for (1) Antonius is therein praised and 
Hirtius was on bad terms with him, (2) from August 
to December of 44 8.c. H. was seriously ill and so 
had neither time nor power to write such a work ; (3) 
H. did not take part in the Spanish war while the 
unknown writer did. It is shown that Caesar's 
work was not written at one time but gradually by 
the evidence of contradictory statements in different 
books. Passages that point in the opposite direction 
are probably later additions. 


Wochenschrift fur Klassische Philologie. 
1900. 

21 March. E. Lange, Xenophon. Sein Leben, 
Seine Geistesart und Seine Werke (O. Giithling), 
favourable. H. Schiller, Veber Entstehuna wnd Echt- 
heit des Corpus Caesarianum (B. Kiibler), very favour- 
able. J. Imelmann, Donec gratus cram tibi (O. Weis- 
senfels). ‘ Will please all readers of Horace.’ E. 
Bennett, What was Ictus in Latin prosody ? (H. Dra- 
heim). ‘ His assertions cannot be maintained.’ 

28 March. FE. Audouin, De la déclinaison dans 
les langues indo-ewropéennes (Bartholomae). ‘ An 
excellent collection of material.’ E. Kautzsch, Die 
Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des Alten Testa- 
ments. Lief. 15-34 (R. Neumann), very favourable. 
F. Studniczka, Die Siegesgéttin (B. Sauer), very 
favourable. R. Pappritz, Marius wnd Sulla (A. Hick), 
favourable. O.E. Schmidt, Ciceros Villen (0. Weis- 
senfels). ‘A valuable contribution to the appreciation 
of Cicero and Roman life at the close of the Republic’. 
D. Detlefsen, Untersuchungen iiber die Zusammen- 
setzung der Naturgeschichte des Plinius (J. Miiller), 
favourable. A Uppgren, De verborum peculiaribus 
et propriis numeris. I (H. Draheim), unfavourable. 

4 Apri. B. Apostolides, Essai sur [ Hellénisme 
Egyptien (A. Wiedemann), unfavourable. J. Bocquet, 
Principe de phonétique grecque (F. Miiller). ‘The 
plan of the book to be commended, but there are 
many mistakes.’ Herodotus, Buch V-IX von A. 
Fritzsch (W. Gemoll), favourable. Senofonte, Le 
memorie Socratiche comm. da A. Corradi e C. Landi 
(0. Giithling), favourable. ivia.u.c. lib. xxxxv, 
ed, W. Pfliiger (A. Reckzey), favourable. G. Richter, 
Kritische Untersuchungen zu Senecas Tragidien (W. 
Gemoll), favourable. F. Stolz. Ober die Entwick- 
lung der indogermanischen Sprachwissenschaft (Bar- 
tholomae), unfavourable. 

11 April. R. Hirzel. “Aypagos véuos (0. Weis- 
senfels), favourable. P. E. Legrand, Quo animo 
Graeci praesertim V et LV saeculis tum in vita privata 
tum in publicis rebus divinationem adhibuerint (W. 
Kroll). ‘A well-arranged collection of material.’ 
C. Niebuhr, Hinfliisse ortentalischer Politik auf Gric- 
chenland im 6 und 5 Jahrhundert (V. Prasek), fav- 
ourable. A. Jeremias, Hélle und Paradies bei den 
Babyloniern (V. PrdéSek), favourable. O. Gvaden- 
witz, Einfiihrung in die Papyruskunde I (C. Wessely), 
very favourable. AeoBdévanros rep) oxnudtwy rec. 
R. Miiller (W. Schmid), favourable. 0. Weise 
Characteristik der lateinischen Sprache. 2. A. (H. 
Ziemer), very favourable. Luereti de rerum natura 
libri sex, rec. C. Bailey (O. Weissenfels), ‘The edi- 
tor offers an edition that contains all that is essential.’ 
A. Schine, Die Weltchronik des Eusebius in ihrer 
Bearbeitung durch Hieronymus (F. Riihl), favour- 
able. 

18 April. J. Nicole, Les papyrus de Geneve ; Papy- 
rus Grecs, 2 fasc. (C. Wessely). This part contains 
about 60 new pieces. A. Billerbeck, Der Festungsbau 
im alten Orient (V. Pra3ek), favourable. C. Hert- 
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ling, Quaestiones mimicae(C. Haeberlin). ‘Shows dili- 
gence and acuteness.’ Vocabulariwm iwrisprudentiae 
Romanae, I. contin. B. Kiibleret R. Helm. Fasc. ITI. 
amitto-ceterum (W. Kalb). Latin Literatwre of the 
Empire, selected and edited by A. Gudeman. II. 
Poetry, (F. Harder). ‘This excellent book has 
attained its object.’ 

25 April. E. Martini, Analecta Laertiana (C. 
Haeberlin). ‘These are prolegomena to an edition 
which it is to be hoped will soon appear.’ C. Denig, 
Mitteilungen aus dem griechischen Miscellancodex 
2773 des Grossh. Hofbibliothek zu Darmstadt (C. 
Haeberlin), favourable. B. Maurenbrecher, For- 
schungen zur lateinischen Sprachgeschichte und Metrik. 
1. Hiatus und Verschliefung im alten Latein (Th. 
Birt), unfavourable. J. Sommer, Die Komparations- 
suffixe im Lateinischen (H. Ziemer), very favourable. 
M. Niedermann, Studien zur Geschichte der latein- 
ischen Wortbildung (H. Ziemer), very favourable. 
M. Leopold, De orationibus quatuor, quae iniuria 
Ciceront vindicantur (C. Fries). These are ‘ post 
reditum in senatu, post reditum ad Quirites, de domo 
sua, de haruspicum responso,’ Does not make out 
his case. ivi ab. u. c. libri, ed. A. Zingerle, vii. 1 
(lib. 41), Ed. mai. (W. Heraeus), very favourable. 

2 May. Platon’s Gorgias von J. Stender (H. 
Draheim), favourable. P. Masqueray, Traité de 
métrique grecque (C. Haeberlin). ‘Can be recom- 
mended.’ E, Kind, Quaestionum Plutarchearum 
capita tria ad Marti et Sullae vitas pertinentia (A. 
Hock), favourable. M. Holleaux, Sur un passage 
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de Flavius Joséphe (J. Driiseke). On Ant. Jud. xii. 
4.155. Didascaliae Apostolorum fragmenta Veron- 
ensia latina, primum ed. E. Hauler. I (J. Driiseke), 
very favourable. Inschriften des Mainzer Musewms, 
zusammengest. von K. Kérber (M. Ihm). These 
are Roman, Greek, and of the middle ages. 

9 May. C. Wendel, De nominibus bucolicis (M 
Rannow). ‘The fruit of earnest and thoughtful 
study.’ Pausanias, Beschreibung von Griechenland, 
herausg. von H. Hitzig, mit Anm. von H. Hitzig und 
H. Bliimner. 2. Halbband, Buch II. und III. (Fr. 
Spiro). ‘A monumental edition.’ K. Miillenhoff, 
Deutsche Altertumskunde. 4. Band, 2. Hiilfte (U. 
Zernial). Contains the conclusion of the commentary 
on Tacitus’ Germania, very favourable. E. Schill, 
Anleitung zur Erhaltung und Ausbesserung von 
Handschriften (C. Haeberlin). P. Cauer, Wie dient 
das Gymnasium dem Leben? (O. Weissenfels). A 
defence of a training in the classics. 

16 May. J. Sticklein, Bedeutungswandel der 
Worter (K. Schmidt), favourable. E. Preuner, Hin 
Delphisches Weihgeschenk (L. Urlichs), very favour- 
able. R. Dimitrijevi¢, Stwdia Hesiodea (C. Haeber- 
lin), very favourable. Bericht der Vereins Carnun- 
twm 1897/98 and Der Réimische Limes in Osterreich 
Heft I. (M. Ihm). F. Hueppe, Uber antike und 
moderne Gymnastik (J. Kiippers), favourable. W. 
Gemoll, Die Handschriften der Petro-Paulinischen 
Kirchenbibliothek zu Liegnitz (H.D.) O. Posse. 
Handschriften-Konservierung (C. Haeberlin). ‘ Very 
important for all libraries that possess manuscripts.’ 
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Wissmann (F.) Ein Beitrag zur Frage der Auswahl 
lateinischer Musterbeispiele. 4to. 22 pp. Alzey. 

Xenophon. Schurr(F.) Xenophon quo consilio com- 
mentariorum Socraticorum prioribus libris tribus 
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pp. Erlangen. 

Zucker (A.) Beobachtungen iiber den Gebrauch 
des Artikels bei Personennamen in Xenophons 
Anabasis. 8vo. 67 pp. Niirnberg. 





CORRIGENDA. 


The readers of the Classical Review are asked to correct the following errata :— 


P. 104a, 1. 28 (March) Sor andvrwy read axdvtwv. 

P. 1050, 1. 22 for ‘befel’ read ‘ befal.’ 

P. 154a, 1. 86 (April) for ‘ Patruvius’ read ‘ Palinurus.’ 

Ib. b. end of second par., for ‘Avisanctus’ read ‘ Amsanctus.’ 





